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9:ht Squirrel- ^unt 





[HEN, as a nimble squirrel from the wood, 
Ranging the hedges for his filbert-food. 
Sits partly on a bough his brown nuts 
cracking, 

And from the shell the sweet white kernel taking, 
Till, with their crooks iind bags, a pack of boys, 
To share with him, advance with so great noisCt 
That be is forced to leave a nut oigb broke, 
And for his life leap to a neighbouring oak. 
Thence to a beach, thence lo a row of ashes ; 
Whilst through the quagmires and red-water splashes 
The boys run dabbling through thick and thin ; 
One tears his hose, another breaks his shin ; 
This, torn and tatterVl^ hath with much ado 
Got by the briars ; and that hath lost his shoe \ 
This drops bis hat ; that headlong falls for haste ; 
Another loudly cries for being last. 
With sticks, and stones^ and many a sounding 
hylloWi 
j;^ The Utile beast with no small sport ihey follow ; 
Whilst he, from tree to tree, from spray to spray, 
Gets to the wooil, and hides hiin safe away. 
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j PON an Indian rush-mat spread, 
Where burr-oak boughs a coolness shed, 
Alone he sat, a cripple-child. 
With eyes so large, so dark and wild. 
And fingers thin and pale to see, 
Lock'd upon his trembling knee. 
A -gathering nuts, so blithe and gay, 
The children early tripp'd away ; 
And he his mother had besought 
Under the oak to have him brought : 
It was ever his seat when blackbirds sung 
The wavy rustling trees among ; 
They calm'd his pain, they cheerM his loneliness — 
The gales— the music of the wilderness. 

Upon a prairie wide and wild 
Look'd oft that suffering cripple-child ; 
The hour was breezy, the hour was bright — 
Oh, 'twas a lively, a lovely sight ! 
An eagle sailing to and fro. 

Around a flitting cloud so white. 
Across the billowy grass below 

Darting swift their shadows light ; 
And mingled noises sweet and clear, 

Noises out of the ringing wood. 
Were pleasing trouble to his ear, 

A shock how pleasant to his blood ! 
O happy world ! Beauty and blessing slept 
On everything but him — he felt, and wept. 

Humming a lightsome tune of yore 
Beside the open log-house door, 
Tears upon his sickly cheek 
Saw his mother, and so did speak. 
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" What makes his mother's Hemy weep ? 

You and I the cottage keep ; 

They hunt the nuts and clusters blue, 

Weary lads, for me and you ; 

And yonder are the quiet sheep — 

Why, now, I wonder why you weep I " 

" Mother, I wish that I could be 

A sailor on the breezy sea ! " 
** A sailor on the stormy sea, my son ! 
What ails thee, boy ? what have the breezes done ? " 

" I do ! I wish that I could be 

A sailor on the rolling sea ; 

In the shadow of the sails 
I would ride and rock all day. 

Going whither blow the ^ales. 
As I have heard a seaman say ; 

I would, I guess, come back again. 

For my mother, now and then, 

And the curling fire so bright, 

When the prairie bums at night, 

And tell the wonders I had seen 

Away upon the ocean green." 
" Hush, hush ! talk not about the ocean so ; 
Better at home a hunter hale to go." 

Between a tear and sigh he smiled. 
And thus spoke on the cripple-child :— 
" I would I were a hunter hale, 

Nimbler than the nimble doe, 
Bounding lightly down the dale ; 

But that will never be, I know I 
Behind the house the woodlands lie, 

A prairie wide and green before, 
And I have seen them with my eye 

A thousand times or more ; 

Yet in the woods I never strayM, 

Or on the prairie border play'd : 

O mother dear, that I could only be 

A sailor-boy upon the rocking sea ! " 
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You would have turned with a tear, 

A tear upon your cheek ; 
She wept aloud, the woman dear, 

And further could not speak. 
The boy's it was a bitter lot 

She always felt, I trow ; 
Yet never till then its bitterness 

At heart had griev'd her so. 
Nature had waked the eternal wish — 

Liberty, far and wide ! 
And now, to win him health, with joy 

She would that mom have died. 
Till noon she kept the shady doorway chair, 
But never a measure of that ancient air. 

Piped the March wind ; pinch'd and slow 
The deer were trooping in the snow ; 
He saw them out of the cottage door. 
The lame boy sitting upon the floor : — 
" Mother, mother, how long will it be 
Till the prairie go like a waving sea ? 
Will the bare woods ever be green, and when ? 
Oh, will it ever be summer again ? " 
She look'd in silence on her child : 
That large eye, ever so dark and wild, 
Oh me, how bright ! — it may have been 
That he was grown so pale and thin. 
It came, the emerald month, and sweetly shed 
Beauty for grief, and garlands for the dead. 
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TO THE BEE. 

|0, while summer sims are bright, 
Take at large thy wandering flight ; 
Go and load thy tiny feet 
With every rich and varied sweet ; 
Cling around the flowering thorn, 
Dive in the woodbine's honied horn, 
Seek the wild rose that shades the dell, 
Explore the foxglove's freckled bell ; 
Or in the heath-flower's fairy cup 
Drink the fragrant spirit up. 
But when the meadows shall be mown, 
And summer garlands overblown, 
Then come, thou little busy bee. 
And let thy homestead be with me ; 
There, shelter'd by the straw-built hive, 
In my garden thou shalt live ; 
There for thee in autumn blows 
The Indian pink and latest rose ; 
The mignionette perfumes the air. 
And stocks, unfading flowers, are there. 
Yet think not, when the tempests come, 
And drive thee to thy waxen home, 
That I shall then most treacherously 
For thy honey murder thee ; 
Ah, no ! throughout the winter drear 
I'll feed thee, that another year 
Thou may'st renew thy industry 
Among the flowers, thou busy bee ! 
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THE spearmen heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerily smiled the mom ; 
And many a brach, and many a hound, 
Obey'd Llewelyn's horn. 

And still he blew a louder blast. 

And gave a louder cheer — 
" Come, Gelert, why art thou the last 

Llewelyn's horn to hear ? 
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Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam, 

The flower of all his race ? 
So true, so brave ! a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase ! " 

iTwas only at Llewelyn's board 

The faithful Gelert fed ; 
He watch'd, he served, he cheered his lord, 

And sentinell'd his bed. 
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In sooth he was a peerless hound. 

The gift of royal John ; 
But now no Gelert could be found, 

And all the chase rode on. 

And now, as o'er the rocks and dells 

The gallant chidings rise, 
All Snowdon's craggy chaos yells 

The many-mingled cries ! 



That day Llewelyn little loved 
The chase of hart or hare ; 

And scant and small the booty proved, 
For Gelert was not there. 
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Unpleased Llewelyn homeward hied ; 

When near the portal-seat 
His truant Gelert he espied. 

Bounding his lord to meet. 
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But when he gain'd the castle-door, 

Aghast the chieftain stood ; 
The hound all o'er was smear'd witli gore, 
l^* \ His lips, his fangs ran blood. 
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Llewel)^! gazed with wild surprise ; 

Unused such looks to meet, 
His fav'rite check'd his joyful guise, 

And crouch'd and lick'd his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewelyn pass'd. 

And on went Gelert too ; 
And still, where'er his eyes he cast. 

Fresh blood-gouts shock'd his view. 
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O'ertum'd his infant's bed he found, 

The blood-stain'd cover rent ; 
And all around the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent. 

He caird his child, no voice replied ; 

He search 'd with terror wild ; 
Blood, blood he found on every side. 

But nowhere found the child. 

"Hell-hound ! by thee my child's devour'd!" 

The frantic father cried ; 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword 

He plunged in Gelert's side. 



His suppliant looks, as prone he fell, 

No pity could impart ; 
But still his Gelert's dying yell 

Pass'd heavy o'er his heart. 

Aroused by Gelert's dying yell. 
Some slumb'rer waken'd nigh ; 

What words the parent's joy can tell, 
To hear his infant's cry ! 
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Conccal'd l)eneath a mangled heap 
His hurried search had miss'd ; 

And glowing from his rosy sleep 
The cherub boy he kiss'd. 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread ; 

Hut the same couch beneath 
hay a great wolf, all torn and dead. 

Tremendous still in death. 

Ah, what was then Llewelyn's pain ! 

For now the truth was clear ; 
The gallant hound the wolf had slam 

To save Llewelyn's heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewelyn's woe — 

*' Best of thy kind, adieu ! 
The frantic blow which laid thee low. 

This heart shall ever rue." 

And now a gallant tomb they raise. 

With costly sculpture deck'd, 
And marble, storied with his praise, 

Doth Gelert's bones protect. 

I lere never could the spearman pass. 

Or forester, unmoved ; 
Here oft the dew -besprinkled grass 

Llewelyn's sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear ; 

And oft as evening fell, 
In fancy's ear he oft would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell. 

And till great Snowdon's rocks grow old. 
And cease the storm to brave, 

The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of " Gelert's" grave." 
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now DOES TJIE V/ATER COME 
DOWN AT LODORE? 

ERE it comes spaikling, 
lib nSnSl 1^'^"^ there it lies darkling ; 
[WiWP.W Here smoking and frothing, 
Ms tumult and wrath in, 
It hastens along, conflicting, strong; 
Now striking and raging. 
Am if a war waging, 
I t-T caverns and rocks among. 

Rising and leaping. 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging. 
Showering and springing, 
Ed<lying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking. 
Twining and twisting. 
Around and around ; 
Collecting, disjecting, 

AVith endless rebound ; 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in, 
Confounding, astounding, 
DUiing and deafening the ear with its 
sound. 

Reeding and speeding, 

And shocking and rocking, 

And darting and parting. 

And threading and spreading. 

And whizzing and hissing. 

And dripping and skipping. 

And whitening and brightening. 

And quivering and shivering. 

And hitting and splitting, | 
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And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battling. 
And shaking and quaking. 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and raving. 
And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and growing. 
And running and stunning, 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And glittering and frittering, 
And gathering and feathering, 
And dinning and spinning. 
And foaming and roaming. 
And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And thundering and floundering. 

And falling and crawling and sprawling. 
And driving and riving and striving. 
And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling. 
And sounding and bounding and rounding. 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling. 
Dividing and gliding and sliding, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering, 
And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming. 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing. 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping. 
And curling and whiriing and purling and twirling. 
Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 

Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, | 

Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling. 
And thumping and flumping and bumping and jumping. 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing ; 
And so never ending, but always descending. 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending, 
All at once and all o'er, with a mighty uproar, — 
I And this way the water comes down at Lodore. ! 
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THE KINGFISHER. 

iHTCS^ ^ ^ y^^ never the royal Kingfisher see 
In 0W J ^^sting himself on the willow-tree ? 
|rjy^^ Lightly he sits on the bending spray, 
And watches the course of his finny prey ; 
Then swiftly he skims o'er the crystal stream, 
And his wings with azure and emerald gleam. 

The king of the fishing tribe is he, 

And he is clad right royally ! 

Perhaps you love, with rod in hand, 
By the flowing stream to take your stand ; 
Perhaps you have long an angler been, 
As well as the bird in azure and green : 
But whether your craft be old or new. 
He will have better sport than you. 

The king of the fishing tribe is he, 

And he can fish right royally ! 
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THE CROCUS, 



JHHIS February's changeful mood, 
B 88 ^^^^" ^^^ ^^ mom is seldom true, 
2ig| •^"d day which broke gusty and rude. 
Oft shuts in skies of softest hue. 
In mild repose one sun goes down, 
The next comes up with murky frown ; 
But scarce hath toU'd the hour of day, 
When glittering roll those frowns away. 

E'en now with saffron -veiled head. 
Half timid and half venturesome, 
Tired of her ten months' deep-laid bed. 
The Crocus hails her time to come ; 
Nor is she of the delicate 
To shrink from her allotted state ; 
But wears a cheerful hardy brow. 
That dashes off both frost and snow. 

Yet prudent are her ways the while. 
Both warmth and tempests to foresee ; 
Nor will she, save the clear heavens smile, 
Ope her red cargo to the bee. 
In vain the errant creature comes. 
And round the fast-closed clusters hums ; 
But let the sun unfold his rays. 
And these unfold, — in what a blaze ! 

Such flowers and characters then prize. 
As well we may in world like this ; 
For, truth, our pathway seldom lies 
Through zephyrs and bright days to bliss. 
Be mine the friends of brave good heart. 
Crocus, to act thy daring part ; 
Mine, too, myself rough times to stem, 
Right cheer ly when need is for them. 
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THE PIMPERNEL; 
OR, SHEPHERD'S WEATHER-CLASS. 

KHE Pimpernel ! the Pimpernel ! 
That little flower loveth the sunshine well ; 
It opens its breast to receive the rays, 
And upward looks with adoring gaze, 
Whilst the sun sheds down, with benignant power, 
His influence to cherish the happy flower ; 
And the glory which lights heaven, earth, and sea. 
Gilds that scarlet speck on the grassy lea. 
But, ah ! if a cloud should intervene 
The sun and his worshipper between, 
The petals close 

Of the sensitive flower, 
For well it knows 

The coming shower ; 
It hides its head 
In its grassy bed, 
And humbly patient waits awhile, 
Till the sun beams out with his kindly smile ; 
And the peasants foretell, as the flower they pass, 
'Twill rain by the shepherd's weather-glass. 

The Christian pilgrim is like that flower : 
He bows his head when the storm-clouds lour ; 
He closes his heart and looks within, 
For sorrow he knows is the guerdon of sin, 
And that as the sun withholds his ray. 
So God His face will turn away 
From His erring child ; and this will prove 
A father's correction — a pledge of love. 
Oh ! the Christian knows that the hour of woe 
In mercy its shadow will round him throw ; 
And, shrinking in silence, he owns "'tis well," 
And waits for the gleam — like the Pimpernel. 
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THE DEATH OF KEELDAR, 




P rose the sun o'er moor and mead. 
Up with the sun rose Percy Rede ; 
Brave Keeldar, from his couples freed, 
Career* d along the lea ; 
The palfrey sprung with sprightly bound, 
As if to match the gamesome hound ; 
His horn the gallant huntsman wound : 
They were a jovial three. 



Man, hound, and horse, of higher fame 
To wake the wild deer never came. 
Since Alnwick's earl pursued the game 

On Cheviot's rueful day : 
Keeldar was matchless in his speed ; 
Than Tarras ne'er was stancher steed ; 
A peerless archer Percy Rede ; 

And right dear friends were they. 



The chase engrossed their joys and woes; 
Together at the dawn they rose, 
Together shared the noon's repose 

By fountain or by stream ; 
And oft, when evening skies were red. 
The heather was their common bed. 
When each, as wildering fancy led. 

Still hunted in his dream. 

Now is the thrilling moment near 
Of sylvan hope and sylvan fear — 
Yon thicket holds the harbour'd deer. 

The signs the hunters know. 
With eyes of flame, and quivering ears. 
The brake sagacious Keeldar nears. 
The restless palfrey paws and rears, 

The archer strings his bow. 



The game's afoot ! Halloo ! halloo ! 
Hunter, and horse, and hound pursue ; 
But woe the shaft that erring flew — 

That e'er it left the string. 
And ill betide the faithless yew ! 
The stag bounds scatheless o'er the dew. 
And gallant Keeldar's life-blood true 

Has drenched the grey-goose wing ! 

The noble hound — he dies, he dies — 
Death, death has glazed his fixed eyes. 
Stiff on the bloody heath he lies, • 

Without a groan or quiver : 
Now day may break and bugle sound. 
And whoop and halloo ring around, 
And o'er his couch the stag may bound ; 

But Keeldar sleeps for ever. 
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Dilated nostrils, staring eyes, 

Mark the poor palfrey's mute surprise, 

He knows not that his comrade dies. 

Nor what is death ; but still 
His aspect hath expression drear 
Of grief and wonder, mix'd with fear ; 
Like startled children when they hear 

Some mystic tale of ill. 



But he that bent the fatal bow 
Can well the sum of evil know. 
And o'er his favourite bending low. 

In speechless grief recline, — 
Can think he hears the senseless clay 
In unreproachful accents say, 
" The hand that took my life away. 

Dear master, was it thine ? 
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** And if it be, the shaft be bless'd. 
Which sure some erring aim address'd. 
Since in your service prized, caress' d, 

I in your service die ; 
And you may have a fleeter hound. 
To match the dun-deer's merry bound ; 
But by your couch will ne'er be found 

So true a guard as I." 



And to his last stout Percy rued 
The fatal chance ; for when he stood 
'Gainst fearful odds in deadly feud. 

And fell amid the fray, 
E'en with his dying voice he cried, 
" Had Keeldar but been at my side, 
Your treacherous ambush had been spied- 

I had not died to-day ! " * 



* The above poem appeared in the "Gem" for 1829. The Editor, Thomas Hood, thus in- 
troduces it: — "To Sir Walter Scott, not merely a literary feather in my cap, but a whole plume 
of them, I owe, and with the hand of my heart acknowledge. A poem from his pen is likely 
to confer on the book that contains it, if not perpetuity, at least a very ' Old Mortality.'" 
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THE BIRD-KEEPING BOY'S SONG. 



Birds of air, whatever ye be, 
Troop away, aiul fly from me! 
Jiig aiid little, one and all, 
Hear me whoop and hear rue bawl ; 
Business here you can have none ; 
So get you gone, so get you gone i 

I command you. 

Hdloo, halloo I 

Crows, with coats so black and bright, 
Woe to you, if here you light [ 
Tell me not you come for worms ; 
Other fields will serve your turns, 
If it is for them ye look ; 
So off, both carrion and rook : 

I command you. 

Halloo^ haUoo \ 




Blackbirds all, and brown- coat thrushes, 
ying your songs in other buiibes \ 
V^ou are sweeter far to hear 
At a distiince than so near : 
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So don't be troublesome, but scatter, 
Where the grubs are more and fatter: 

I command you. 

Halloo, halloo! 

Larks that suig so loud and high, 
Stay there up in the blue sky; 
Robins, linnets, yellow-hammers, 
Moderate eaters and great crammers, 
Old and young birds, beaux and belles, 
Hold your gatherings somewhere else: 

I command you. 

Halloo, halloo! 

O ye plagues of fowls and men. 
Sparrows, whether cock or hen. 
That look so bold and chirp so clear, 
None of your impertinence here ; 
Take your quarrels and your fun 
To the dunghill, and have done: 

I command you. 

Halloo, halloo! 

Partridges and pheasants too. 
There's no victuals here for you : 
I'm ashamed of such encroaching. 
You that talk so much of poaching ! 
Never call men ugly words. 
Till yourselves are honest birds : 

I command you. 

Halloo, halloo ! 

So, birds, I say, whatever ye be, 
Troop away, and fly from me; 
Big and little, one and all. 
Hear me whoop, and hear me bawl; 
Business here ye can have none ; 
So get you gone, so get you gone: 

I command you. 

Halloo, halloo! 
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THE BELFRY PIGEON. 
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On the cross-beam under the old south bell 
The nest of a pigeon is builded well : 
In summer and v/inter that bir d is there. 
Out and in with the morning air. 
I love to see him track the street. 
With wary eye and active feet ; 
And I often watch him as he springs, 
Circling the steeple with easy wings, 
Till across the dial his shade has passed, 
And the belfry edge is gained at last. 
*Tis a bird I love, with its brooding note, 
And the trembling throb in its mottled throat ; 
There's a human look in its swelling breast 
And the gentle curve of its lowly crest ; 
And I often stop with the fear I feel, 
He runs so close to the rapid wheel. 

Whatever is rung on that noisy bell — 
Chime of the hour, or the funeral knell — 
The dove in the belfry must hear it well. 
When the tongue wings out to the midnight moon, 
When the sexton cheerily rings for noon, 
When the clock strikes clear at morning light. 
When the child is waked with "nine at night," 
When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath air. 
Filling the spirit with tones of prayer, — 
Whatever tale in the bell is heard. 
He broods on his folded feet unstirred, 
Or, rising half in his rounded nest. 
He takes the time to smooth his breast. 
Then droops again, with filmed eyes. 
And sleeps as the last vibration dies. 

Sweet bird, I would that I could be 
A hermit in a crowd like thee, 
With wings to fly to wood and glen : 
Thy lot like mine is cast with men ; 
And daily, with unwilling feet, 
I tread like thee the crowded street ; 
But unlike me, when day is o'er, 
Thou canst dismiss the world and soar. 
I would that in such wings of gold 
I could my weaiy heart upfold ; 
And while the world throngs on beneath. 
Smooth down my cares and freely breathe, 
Listen, unstirred, to knell or chime. 
And lapped in quiet bide my time. 
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THE POND. 



I KNOW a poad| with duckweed cover'd over. 

Up in a field not very far away ; 
And if of things aquatic you're a lover, 

1*11 shew you where to spend si raeny day. 

Come with me ; we will watch the water-newLs 

That swim so leisurely, or keep so still. 
Or crawl about among the stones and roots. 

And water-plants that the clear bottom fill. 
Oh i beautiful their yellow stomachs are, 

Wi th spots all over j and their ^yns so mild, 
Their looks so innocent, 1 could not bear 

To hurt them, with their movements so beguircK 

There, too, the water- Lee tie — merry sprite, 
Like little boat with oars on either side^ 

Plays on the water-top, or diving quite 

Down underneath, seeks in some pkce to hide. 

And there's an insect like a shining stud. 

With back of burnish' d mad, and sdvery IrnrUy ; | 
J Endless his motions when he's out of mud \ 
nl t Shooting about more swifi than I can ttU ye. 
But you'll be tired, or your open mouth 
Will water like a pond, if more I say ; 
So of these fry aiid slimy things uncouth, 
Tadpole and caddis^ more another day. 
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THE BEECH-TREE'S PETITION. 

Oh, leave this barren spot to me ! 
Spare, woodman, spare the Beechen-tree ! 
Though bush or floweret never grow 
My dark unwarming shade below; 
Nor summer-bud perfume the dew 
Of rosy blush or yellow hue ! 
Nor fruits of autumn, blossom born, 
My green and glossy leaves adorn : 
Nor murmuring tribes from me derive 
Th' ambrosial amber of the hive; 
Yet leave this barren spot to me ; 
Spare, woodman, spare the Beechen-tree ! 



Thrice twenty summers I have seen 
The sky grow bright, the forest green ; 
And many a wintry wind have stood 
In bloomless, fruitless solitude. 
Since childhood in my pleasant bower 
First spent its sweet and sportive hour; 



Since youthful lovers in my shade 
Their vows of truth and rapture made ; 
And on my trunk's surviving frame 
Carved many a long-forgotten name. 
As Love's own altar honour me, 
Spare, woodman, spare the Beechen-tree ! 
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TO LTTTLE AUCE. 
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yU*i^lF thou couldst be a bird, what bird wouldst thou be ? 
Kl in ^ frolicsome gull on the billowy sea, 
^•^^'1 Screaming and wailing when stormy winds rave, 
Or anchored, white tiling ! on the merry green wave ? 

Or an eagle aloft in the blue ether dwelling. 

Free of the coves of the hoary Helvellyn, 

Who is up in the sunshine when we are in shower, 

And could reach our loved ocean in less than an hour ? 

Or a heron that haunts the Wallachian edge 

Of the barbarous Danube, mid forests of sedge ; 

And hears the rude waters through dreary swamps flowing, 

And the cry of the wild swan, and buffalo's lowing ? 

Or a stork, on a mosque's broken pillar in peace 

By some famous old stream in the bright land of Greece ; 

A sweet-manneiM householder, waving his state 

Now and then in some kind little toil for his mate ? 

Or a murmuring dove at Stamboul, buried deep 
In the long Cyprus woods where the infidels sleep. 
Whose leaf-muffled voice is the soul of the seas 
That hath pass'd from the Bosphorus into the trees ? 
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Or a heath-bird that lies on the Cheviot moor, 
Where the wet shining earth is as bare as a floor, 
Who mutters glad sounds, though his joys are but few, 
Yellow moon, windy sunshine, and skies of cold blue ? 

Or if thy man's heart worketh in thee at all, 
Perchance thou wouldst dwell by some bold baron's hall, 
A black glossy rook working early and late, 
Like a labouring man on the baron's estate ? 

Or a linnet who builds in the close hawthorn bough. 
Where her small frighten'd eyes may be seen looking through ; 
Who heeds not, fond mother, the oxlips that shine 
On the hedge bank-beneath, or the glazed celandine ? 

Or a swallow that flieth the sunny world over, 

The true home of spring and spring-flowers to discover ; 

Who, go where he will, takes away on his wings 

Good words from mankind for the bright thoughts he brings ? 

But what can these pictures of strange winged mirth 
Make the child to forget that she walks upon earth ? 
Dost thou feel at thy sides as though wings were to start 
From some place where they lie folded up in thy heart ? 

Then love the green things in thy first simple youth. 
And the beasts, birds, and fishes, with heart and in truth ; 
And fancy shall pay thee thy love back in skill. 
Thou shalt be all the birds of the air at thy will. 
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ON THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 




OLL for the brave, 

The brave that are no more ; 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore ! 

Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried. 

Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 

And she was overset ; 
Down went the Royal George, 

With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought ; 

His work of glory done. 



It was not in the battle — 
No tempest gave the shock ; 

She sprang no fatal leak, 
She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath, 

His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 

With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up 

Once dreaded by our foes ; 

And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again. 
Full charged with England's thunder, 

And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfelt is gone, 

llis \'ictorie!i are o*er; 
And he and his eight hundred 

Shall plough the wave no more. 
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THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 



OT a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 
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We buried him darkly at dead of night. 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the straggling moonbeam's misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak around him. 
28 



Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spake not a word of sorrow ; 
But we thoughtfully gazed on the face of the dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollow'd his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head. 

And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on. 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was suddenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory ! 
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THE WINTER WATERFALL. 

ADDRESSED TO A CHILD. 

AS earlier than the earliest day 
That gives a spring-tide warning, 
That I and Francis took our way 
Together in the morning. 

We climb'd the hill ; and all around 

Was nothing to be seen 
But ice and snow upon the ground, 

And not a bit of green. 

We listen'd for a note of thrush. 

Who sometimes will be singing 
Alone upon a naked bush. 

Where not a bud is springing. 

We listened for the robin's note, 

That cheerful note and clear ; 
He too was still, that happy throat 

Which warbles all the year. 

But down the valley there was rushing 

The flood of troubled Wye, 
Far off enough to make a gushing 

Like soothing lullaby. 

Now sounds of dashing stream were heard : 

We look'd, and o'er the wall 
Espied (well might the air be stirr'd !) 

A lovely waterfall. 

For heaps of ice and snow-drift 
Had felt the change of weather, 

And, melting rapidly, had made 
A torrent both together. 

" Hurrali ! " we cried ; " the jovial Spring, 

With all his train of joys, 
Will soon be here, and blessing bring 

To little girls and boys ! " 
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CASABIANCA* 

HE boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but him had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck 
Shone round him o'er the dead. 




Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As bom to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though child-like form. 

The flames rolled on — he would not go, 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below. 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud — " Say, father, say, 

If yet my task is done ? " 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 



" Speak, father ! " once again he cried, " 

"If I may yet be gone ! 
And" — but the booming shots replied. 

And fast the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath. 

And in his waving hair ; 
And looked from that lone post of death. 

In still, but brave despair. 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

" My father ! must I stay ? " 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 

The wreathing fires made way. 



They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 

They caught the flag on high. 
And streamed above the gallant child, 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder-sound — 
The boy — oh ! where was he ? 

Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea — 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair. 
That well had borne their part — 

But the noblest thing which perish'd there 
Was that young faithful heart ! 



* Young Casablanca, a boy about thirteen years old, son to the Admiral of the Orient, 
remained at his post, in the battle of the Nile, after the ship had taken fire, and all the 
guns had been abandoned ; and perished in the explosion of the vessel, when the flames 
had reached the powder. 
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I LOVE you for lullmg me back into di^ms 
Of tlie blue highland mountamii and echoing 
streams. 
And of broken blades breathing their balm, 
AMiile the deer were seen glancmg in Btmshine remote, 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon's note 
Made music that sweetened the calm. 



Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tmie 

Than ye speak to my heart, little wOdings of June : 

Of old ruinous castles ye tell;. 
When 1 thought it delightful your beauties to find ; 
When the magic of nature first breathed on my mind, 

And your blossoms were part of her spelL 




E'en now what affections the violet awakes ! 
What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 

Can the wild water-lily restore 1 
What landscapes I read in the primrose^s looks, 
And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks 

Jo the vetches that tangled their shore ! 

Earth's cnltureless buds^ to my heart ye wcfe dear. 
Ere the fever of passion or ague of fear 

Had scathed my existence's bloom ! 
Once 1 welcome you more, in life's passionless stage^ 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age, 

And I wish you to grow on my tomb. 

Ve field flowers! the gardens eclipse you, 'tis true, 
Yet, wildings of nature, I dote upon you \ 

For ye waft me to summers of old. 
When the earth teemed around me with fairy dehght, 
And w^hen daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight, 

Like treasures of silver and gold. 
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WHILE winter's prison is unburst, 
And fetter'd in their garden-bed, 
Springes children hide, the Snowdrop first 
Lifts from below her bright white head, 
As thrusting forth those, spears of green, 
She hangs her gentle bells between. 



Each shower is ice, sleet-driving winds 
Course round her nest-leaves damp and 
sear. 

Making wild work : yet nothing minds 
This kind and hardy messenger; 

For first she comes, and still tells she 
Of good things very soon to be. 

" Glad news, glad news ! " she cries ; 
"make room 

For violet sweet and crocus gay ; 
Come, aconite and primrose ; come, 

Mezereon and hepatica ; 
Come, brave and cheer the snow and ice, 

Spread the new-year's first paradise." 



They come, they come ; lo, every day 
Her sister-florets round her rise, 

Echoing her call, ere yet away, 
This happy errand done, she hies. 

To leave the world she found all 
gloom. 

In vernal beauty and perfume. 

Well may maids love thee, precious 
flower. 

And count thee most of all their own. 
Thou type of purity and power ; 

Still in thy hardihood be thou known. 
As emblem that the simplest heart 
Fills evermore the noblest part. 
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CORSTON: A RETROSPECT. 
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AS on I journey through the vale of years, 
By hopes enliven'<i, or depressed by fears, 
Allow me, Memory, in thy treasured store 
To view the days that will return no more. 
And, yes ! before thine intellectual ray 
The clouds of mental darkness melt away, 
As when at earliest day's awakening dawn 
The hovering mists obscure the dewy lawn, 
O'er all the landscape spread their influence chill, 
Hang o'er the vale and wood, and hide the hill; 
Anon, slow rising comes the orb of day, 
Slow fade the shadowy mists, and roll away. 
The prospect opens on the traveller's sight, 
And hills, and vales, and woods reflect the living 
light. 

thou, the mistress of my future days. 
Accept thy minstrel's retrospective lays ; 
To whom the minstrel and the lyre belong. 
Accept, my Edith, Memory's pensive song. 
Of long past days I sing, ere yet I knew 
Or thought, or grief, or happiness and you ; 
Ere yet my infant heart had learnt to prove 

The cares of life, the hopes and fears of love. 

Corston, twelve years, in various fortunes fled. 
Have pass'd with restless progress o'er my head, 
Since in thy vale, beneath the master's rule, 

1 dwelt an inmate of the village-school. 
Yet still will Memory's busy eye retrace 
Each little vestige of the well-known place ; 
Each wonted haunt and scene of youthful joy. 
Where merriment has cheer'd the careless boy : 
Well pleas' d will Fancy still the spot survey 
Where once he triumph'd in the childish play ; 
Without one care where every mom he rose. 
Where every evening sank to calm repose. 
Large was the house, though fallen by varying 

fate 
From its old grandeur and manorial state. 
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Lord of the manor, here the jovial squire 
Once called his tenants round the crackling fire ; 
Here, while the glow of joy suffowd his face, 
He told his ancient exploits in the chase ; 
And proud his rival sportsmen to surpass, 
He lit again the pipe, and fill'd again the glass. 

But now no more was heard at early nK)m 
The echoing clangor of the huntsman's horn ; 
No more the eager hounds, with deafening cry, 
Leapt round him as they knew their pastime nigh : 
The squire no more obey'd the morning call. 
Nor favourite spaniels fill'd the sportsman's hall ; 
For he, the last descendant of his race. 
Slept with his fathers, and forgot the chase. 
There now in petty empire o'er the school 
The mighty master held despotic rule ; 
Trembling in silence all his deeds we saw. 
His look a mandate, and his word a law ; 
Severe his voice, severe and stern his mien, 
And wondrous strict he was, and wondrous wise I 
ween. 

E'en now, through many a long, long year I tract 
The hour when first with awe I view'd his face ; 
E'en now recall my entrance at the dome, — 
'Twas the first day I ever left my home ! 
Years intervening have not worn away 
The deep remembrance of that wretched day. 
Nor taught me to forget my earliest fears, — 
A mother's fondness, and a mother's tears. 
When close she press'd me to her sorrowing heart, 
As loath as even I myself to part ; 
And I, as I beheld her sorrows flow. 
With painful effort hid my inward woe. 
But time to youthful troubles brings relief, 
And each new object weans the child from grief : 
Like April showers the tears of youth descend, — 
Sudden they fall, and suddenly they end : 
A fresher pleasure cheers the following hour. 
As brighter shines the sun after the April shower. 
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Methinks e'en now the interview I see, — 
The mistress's glad smile, the master's glee : 
Much of my future happiness they said, 
Much of the easy life the scholars led, 
Of spacious play-ground and of wholesome air. 
The best instniction and the tenderest care ; 
And when I follow'd to the garden-door 
My father, till through tears I saw no more — 
How civilly they soothed my parting pain, 
And how they never spoke so civilly again ! 

Why loves the soul on earlier years to dwell, 
When Memory spreads around her saddening spell, 
When Discontent, with sullen gloom o'ercast. 
Turns from the present and prefers the past ? 
Why calls Reflection to my pensive view 
Each trifling act of infancy anew ; 
Each trifling act with pleasure pondering o'er. 
E'en at the time when trifles please no more ? 
Yet is remembrance sweet, though well I know 
The days of childhood are but days of woe ; 
Some rude restraint, some petty tyrant sours 
The tranquil calm of childhood's easy hours : 
Yet it is sweet to call those hours to mind — 
Those easy hours for ever left behind, 
Ere care began the spirit to oppress. 
When ignorance itself was happiness. 

Such was my state in those remember'd years, 
When one small acre bounded all my fears ; 
And therefore still with pleasure I recall 
The tapestried school, the bright brown boarded 

hall,— 
The munnuring brook that every morning saw 
The due observance of the cleanly law, — 
The walnuts, where, when favour would allow. 
Full oft I went to search each well-stript bough, — 
The crab-tree where we hid the secret hoard, 
With roasted crabs to deck the wintry board :- 
These trifling objects then my heart possess'd, 
These trifling objects still remain impress'd. 



So when, witli tmslciU'd tand^ tie idle hind 

Cannes his nide name within ihe sapling's rindp 

In after-years the peasant liveji to see 

The expanding letters grow as grows the tree ; 

Though every winter*^ desolating sway 

Shake the hoarse grove and sweep the leaves away, 

That rude inscription uneffaeed will last, 

UnalterM by the storm or wintry blast 

* * * • 

Cold was the morn, and bleak the wintry blaiit 
Blew o'er the meadow^ when I saw thee last j 
My bosom bounded as I wander'd roniidj 
With silent step, the >^ ell-remember'd ground, 
Where I had loiter'd out so many an hour, 
Chas*d the gay butterfly, and cullM the flower ; 
Sought the swift arrow^*s erring eouriie to trace, 

Or with mine equals vied amid the chase. 

♦ * * * 

Yet never had my bosom felt such pain 
As, Corston, when I &aw thy scenes again ; 
For many a long-lost pleasure came to view. 
And many a long-past sorrow rose anew ; 
Where whilom alt were friends^ 1 stood alone, 
Unknowing all 1 saw, of all 1 saw unknown. 

There, where my little hands were wont to rear 
With pride the earliest sallad of the year,^ — 
Where never idle weed to spring was seen, 
Rank thorns and nettles reared tlveir heads obscene : 
Still all aroimd and sad, I saw no more 
The playful group, nor heard the playful roar \ 
There echoM round no shout of mirth and glee, 
It seem'd as though the world were changed like 

me! 
Enough ! it boots not on the past to dwell, — 
Fair scene of other years^ a long farewell I 
Rouse up, my soul ! it boots not to repine ; 
Rouse up ! for worthier feelings sliould be tliine ■ 
Thy path is plain and straight, — that light is 

given, - 
Oni^-ard in faith, and leave the rest to Heaven, 







AM a poor unhappy boy, 
And very often cry ; 
This little cat is all my joy, 
Or I with grief should die. 

And what I have of milk or bread 

With her I gladly part ; 
She is my only friend on earth, 

I love her from my heart." 

Thus spoke a little serving boy. 
Who lived in a great man's hall. 

Where many maids and men there were, 
And he was to wait on all. 

And one him beat, another drove. 
And cook would always scold, 

Though he was running every where 
To do what he was told. 

So when he was quite tired at night, 

And upstairs he did creep. 
Pussy would nestle at his side, 

And purr them both to sleep. 
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It chanced that to the house there came 

A captain brave and free, 
Who had found out some other land 

A long way o'er the sea. 

And there he said was a king and queen 

Richer than could be told, 
And for all the stores from England's shores 

They'd give exchange in gold. 

" Now send by me," the captain said, 

" Some goods my ship to freight. 
And for each one of you instead, 

In gold I'll bring its weight." 

The gentleman he sent a store 

Of things both old and new, 
And then he call'd his servants in 

To try their fortunes too. 

The coachman sent a pair of spurs. 

Like had the king never seen ; 
And the cook said, " Mine are these ribbons fine. 

And mayhap they'll please the queen." 

" What shall I take for you, my boy ? " 
Said the captain when they had done. 

" O, sir, I've nothing but this cat," 
Quoth little Whittington. 

Yet you shall take her, sir, with you," 
(And a sigh came from his heart ;) 

And when pussy gave her farewell mew, 
They saw it was sad to part. 

Over the seas went the captain afar. 

And puss was a sailor too ; 
A friend she gain'd in each merry tar. 

She was petted by all the crew. 
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Yet if ever a mouse was seen aboard, 
Quickly she'd after it be ; 
i Or if a stray bird flew overhead, 

j To the top of the mast ran she. 

j ! And when they came unto the isle 
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Where they before had been, 

The captain left the ship a while, 

To visit the king and queen. 

For now they make a feast so good, 

To welcome him again ; 
And he has brought his goods to land. 

And many of his men. 

Rich fruits and dainty things were set 

On platters all of gold. 
Such good cheer as would cost us here 

More than can well be told. 

But, lo ! the feast had scarce began. 

When, entering in a trice, 
A troop the table overran, 

A troop of rats and mice ! 

They seized the fruit, they seized the fish, 

And greedily they ate ; 
They skipp'd into the king's own dish. 

And nibbled at his meat. 

For help the queen in vain scream'd out. 
Though the slaves obey'd her call ; 

For while they drove some few about. 
More ran into the hall. 

Then said the captain, " With me came 
A meek and charming creature ; 

But quiet though with us, and tame, 
She hates these mice by nature." 
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Quick to the ship a sailor ran, 

Before the queen could ask it, i ' 

And gently coaxing puss away, i 

He stow'd her in a basket. ' 

I 

But though so tight its lid was screw'd, 

She could not rest a minute ; 
But scratch'd, and spit, and whined, and mew'd. 

As long as she stay'd in it. 

They set her free, and like a sprite 

She sprang upon the table, 
And mice and rats they all took flight 

As fast as they were able. 

To make them scamper up and down 

Puss thought fine fun, no doubt ; 
For she did not let the work alone 

Till she'd put them all to rout. 

" Oh, could she stay with me," said the queen, 

" I should dine so peacefully ; 
If I were not afraid of her scratching claws. 

But most of her fiery eye." 

But when she stroked her silken coat, 

And heard her quiet song. 
The queen took pussy on her knee. 

And found her fears were wrong. 

The ribbons, spurs, and other stuff 
The captain had, were brought ; 
j But how to value puss enough, 

I Seem'd to be all their thought. 

I 



With wedges of gold they loaded the hold, 
For the boy that own'd the prize ; 

While puss in state in the palace sate. 
And served their majesties. 
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And now the captain bent his course 

Again to England's shore ; 
Where all the folks began to think 

They should not see him more. 

Poor Whittington ! he had been sad 

Without his little friend ; 
And scoldings from the cook he had, 

Which never seem'd to end. 

And at last he thought that it was best 

From all his toil to fly ; 
And if he found no place of rest, 

To lay him down and die. 

So away he went, one summer's morn. 

And left his master's hall ; 
He knew not where his steps to take, 

Or what should him befall. 

When suddenly a merry peal 

Of bells began to ring ; 
And pleasant to his wondering ear 

These sounds they seem'd to bring : 

" Turn again, Whittington, 

Turn again home ; 
And thou to be Lord Mayor 

Three times shalt come." 

** Indeed ! " says he ; " oh, then, I'll turn, 
And the cook I'll try to bear ; 

But for poor boys I will provide. 
If ever I'm Lord Mayor." 

The captain comes — they crowd around 

To learn what he has done : 
" Here's this for you, and that for him ; 

For each I've something won. 
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And, Whittington, your cat is sold, 

And I must give you joy ; 
I've brought you gold in my ship's hold, 

That your fortune makes, my boy." 

But he, poor lad, could scarce believe 

That what he heard was so ; 
Till cook quite gently twitch'd his sleeve, 

And made him a curtsey low. 

Then he/?// the change— but he wonder'd how 
The money liad gain d him favour ; 

Or that any were valued less or more, 
Except for their good behaviour. . 

Now let me end my tedious tale 
With the fact that each one knows. 

That Whittington, the sei-vant-boy. 
To be a great man rose. 

And though to such as knew him first 

It seem'd a strange affair ; 
Yet so it was, that Whittington 

Did thrice become Lord Mayor. 
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THE BANIAN. 

" T was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree : 
For o'er the lawn, irregularly spread, 
Fifty straight columns propped its lofty head ; 
And many a long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root, 
Straight like a plummet grew towards the ground. 

Some on the lower boughs, which crossM their way, 
Fixing their bearded fibres, round and round, 
With many a ring and wild contortion wound ; 
Some to the passing wind, at times, with sway 
Of gentle motion swung; 

Others, of younger growth, unmoved were hung 
Like stone drops from the cavern's fretted height. 

Beneath was smooth and fair to sight. 
Nor weeds nor briars deform'd the natural floor; 
And through the leafy cope which bower' d it o'er 

Came gleams of chequer'd light. 
So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart's first impulse would be prayer. 
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Cropping the meads with eager bite. 
Though June, the air is cold and chill ; 
The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
Illumed the dizzy dell last night. 
At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
Hopping and crawling o'er the green. 
The frog has lost his yellow vest. 
And in a dingy suit is dress'd. 
The leech, disturb'd, is newly risen 
Quite to the summit of his prison. 
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SIGNS OF RAIN. 

THE hollow winds begin to blow, 
The clouds look black, the glass is low, 

The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep. 

And spiders from their cobwebs peep : 

Last night the sun went pale to bed. 

The moon in halos hid her head. 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh. 

For, see ! a rainbow spans the sky. 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell. 

Closed is the pink-eyed'ipimpemel. ' 

Hark ! how the chairs and tables crack ; 

Old Betty' s joints are on the rack ; 

Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 

The distant hills are seeming nigh. 

How restless are the snorting swine ; 

The busy flies disturb the kine. 

Low o'er the grass the swallow wings; 

The cricket, too, how loud it sings. 

Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws. 

Sits smoothing o'er her whisker'd jaws. 

Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 

And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 

The sheep were seen at early light 

The whirling winds the dust obeys. 
And in the rapid eddy plays; 
My dog, so altei-'d in his taste, 
Quits mutton-bones on grass to feast ; 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
They imitate the gliding kite. 
Or seem precipitate to fall, 
As if they felt the piercing ball : — 
'Twill surely rain, I see with sorrow ; 
Our jaunt must be put off" to-morrow. 
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BIRDS, joyous birds of the wandering wing, 
Whence is it ye come with the flowers of spring ? 
" We come from the shores of the green old Nile, 
From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 
From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 
From the myrrh-trees of glowing Araby. 

" We have swept o'er the cities in song renown'd, 

Silent they lie with the deserts round ! 

We have cross'd proud rivers, whose tide hath roH'd 

All dark with the warrior-blood of old ; 

And each worn wing hath regain'd its home 

Under the peasant's roof-tree and monarch's dome. " 

And what have ye found in the monarch's dome 
Since last ye travers'd the blue sea's foam ? 
" We have found a change — we have found a pall. 
And a gloom overshadowing the banquet's hall, 
And a mark on the floor as of life-drops spilt — 
Nought looks the same, save the nest we built ! " 

O joyous birds ! it hath still been so ; 
Through the halls of kings doth the tempest go ; 
But the huts of the hamlet lie still and deep. 
And the hills o'er their quiet a vigil keep. 
Say, what have ye found in the peasant's cot 
Since last ye parted from that sweet spot ? 

" A change we have found there — and many a change, 

Faces and footsteps, and all things strange ; 

Gone are the heads of the silvery hair, 

And the young that were left have a brow of care, 

And the place is hush'd where the children play'd — 

Nought looks the same, save the nest we made ! " 

Sad is your tale of the beautiful earth. 
Birds that o'ersweep it in power and mirth ; 
Yet through the wastes of the trackless air 
Ye have a Guide, and shall we despair ? 
Ye over desert and deep have pass'd. 
So may we reach our bright home at last ! 
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ON THE DEA TH OF A FA VOURITE CA T, 

DROWNED IN A TUB OF GOLD FISHES. 



''"X^WAS on a lofty vase's side, 

Where China's gayest art had dyed 
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The azure flowers that blow, 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 
The pensive Selima reclined. 

Gazed on the lake below. 

Her conscious tail her joy declared ; 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 

The velvet of her paws, 
Her coat that with the tortoise vies. 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, — 

She saw, and purr'd applause. 

The hapless nymph with wonder saw 
A whisker first, and then a claw ; 

With many an ardent wish, 
She stretched in vain to reach the prize : 
What female heart can gold despise ? 

What cat*s averse to fish ? 

Presumptuous maid ! with looks intent 
Again she stretch'd, again she bent, 

Nor knew the gulf between ; 
(Malignant Fate sat by, and smiled) 
The slipp'ry verge her feet beguil'd, — 

She tumbled headlong in. 

Eight times emerging from the flood. 
She mew'd to every watery god, 

Some apeedy aid to send. 
No dolphin came, no nereid stirr'd. 
Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard : — 

A favourite has no friend ! 

From hence, ye beauties, undeceived, 
Know one false step is ne'er retrieved ; ; 

And be with caution bold. 
Not all that tempts your wan'dring eyes, 
And heedless hearts is lawful prize, 

Nor all that glistens gold. 
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REPORT OF AN ADJUDGED CASE, 

NOT TO BE FOUND IN ANY OF THE BOOKS. 

BETWEEN Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose, 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong ; 
The point in dispute was, as all the world knows, 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 

So Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of learning ; 

While chief-baron Ear sat to balance the laws. 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 

" In behalf of the Nose it will quickly appear, 

And your lordship," he said, " will undoubtedly find. 

That the Nose has had spectacles always in wear, 
Which amounts to possession, time out of mind. 

Then, holding the spectacles up to the court, 

" Your lordship observes they are made with a straddle 

As wide as the ridge of the Nose is ; in short, 
Design'd to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 

" Again, would your lordship a moment suppose 
('Tis a case that has hsppen'd, and may be again) 

That the visage or countenance had not a nose. 

Pray who would, or who could, wear spectacles then ? 

" On the whole, it appears, and my argument shews, 

With a reasoning the court will never condemn. 
That the spectacles plainly were made for the Nose, 

And the nose was as plainly intended for them." 

Then shifting his side (as a lawyer knows how). 

He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes ; 
But what were his arguments few people know, 

For the court did not think they were equally wise. 

So his lordship decreed, with a grave solemn tone, 
I Decisive and clear, without one if or but, 

I That whenever the Nose put his spectacles on, 

' By daylight or candlelight, Eyes should be shut ! 
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** Art thou Eiigland's heirf * quoth the outlaw 
boM; 

" Well, if thy words be true, 
I ^e not why such a knight as 1 

Should feaj for such as you. 

*' I am Adam de Gordon, a noble free ; 

Perchance thou hast heard my name. " 
" 1 have heard it, I trow {quoth the prince), 
and tlion 

Art a traitor of blackest fame. 
Yield thou to me 1 " But the outlaw cried, 

*' NoWj if then knowest not fear, 
Out ¥?ith thy sword ! by good kmgbt*B woni, 

" I will give thee battle here*" 

* ' C ome on I^ * cried that prince of dauntl ess heart ; 

'* Yet pause while t alight, 
For I never will play the craven's part. 

At odds with thee to fight," 
He sprang from his steed, he drew his blade^ 

And a terrible fray began. 
The very first stroke that Prince Edward made, 

Blood from the Gordon ran. 

At the second stroke that Prince Edward madcj 

llie Gordon fell on his knee ; 
But he did not kneel to cry for aid— 

Of a loftier heart was he. 
To his feet be sprang, and the angry dang 

Of their flashing swords did sound 
Far through the green and solemn woods 

Stretching In beauty round. 

The Gordon ts pale, and his strength doth fail, 

And his blood is ebbiitg fast, 
But the spirit so high, in his flashing eye, 

Is dauntless to the last* 
He hath struck the prince on his maUM breast, 

But tlie prince laughed scornfully— 
" Oh, was it the wood-breejie stirred my vest, 

Or a leaf from yonder tree V 

There is biiter grief in the Gordon's eye, 

For he feels his strength depart ; 
It is not that he fear^ to die- 
To be conquer*d grieves his heart •, 



He sinksj like a gallant ship overthrown 
By the blast and the driving surf: 

" I yield, me noit* is liis last faint tone^ 
As he falls on the trampled turf, 

The prince was proud as a feitiless steed — 

Pride is an evil thing — 
But the heart he bore was a heart indeed^ 

Right woHhy of a king. 
He sheath VI hia blade, he sprang to aid 

The Gordon as he lay, 
'* Rise up^'^ cried he^ " my valorous foe, 

Thou hast borne thee well to-day," 

He kneel'd by his side, he stanch'd the tide 

Of life blood flowing free ; 
With hia searf be bound each gaping wound. 

And he sooth*d their agony. 
He lifted the Gordon on his steed. 

Himself he held the rein : 
" I hold thee," he said, " for a knight indeed, 

And I give thee thy life again,*' 

There was bitter grief in the Gordoti's eye ; 

Not for defeat that grief, 
But he wept for his broken loyalty 

To such a generous chief. 
Humbly he bent Ins knightly head 

Wiih a changed and gentle brow : 
" Oh| pardon 1 I yield, I yield I" he said ; 

"I am tnily conquer'd now !" 

Behold how mercy sofieneth still 

The haughtiest heart that beats ; 
Pride with disdain may be answered sigain, 

But pardon at once defeats, 
The brave man felt forgiveness melt 

A heart by fear unshaken ; 
He was ready to die for his loyalty 

To the prince he had forsaken. 

Prince Edward hath brought him to Guilford 
Tower 

Ere that summer's day is o*er ; 
He hath led him in to the secret bower 

Of his fair w^ife Alianore ; 
His mother, the lady of gay Provence, 

AM his sire^ the king, were there. 
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THE ROBIN', 



"I X THO would fancy this December, 

^ ' Now the sun is shining bright? 
For last year I well remember 

How the snow lay cold and white ? 
All around 'twas lying coldly. 

And so silently it fell, 
That poor Robin ventured boldly 

On the sill his wants to tell. 

Now I hear him in the laurels 

Chant his morning hymn so sweet. 
Whilst the holly shews its corals 

For his promised Christmas treat ; 
Again I see him slyly peeping 

With his quickly glancing eye, 
Still his cheerful carol keeping 
Christmas by its minstrelsy. 



Look, how he is venturing nearer, 

Half afraid he starts away. 
As if to make his visits dearer, 

Like a bashful child at play : 
I am sure he still remembers 

All the crumbs we gave last year, 
And will many more Decembers 

Ask from us his Christmas cheer. 

Dear old nurse has often told me 

Each house has a robin-guest ; 
And she often used to scold me 

When I scared the poor redbreast : 
For she said that God had sent him 

To implore his winter's food. 
That each heart may know God lent him 

Good things only to do good. 



^ Oh, scarcely the Gordan dared advance 
In a pr^ence so stately and fair. 

But the prince hath kneeVd at bis faiber's feet. 

For the Gordon's life he suea ; 
His lady so fair, she joined his prayer ; 

And how should the king rehise ? 
Can he his own dear sou wiihstaiidi 

So duteous, brave, aud true ; 
And the loveliest lady in all the land 

Kneelujg before him too ? 

** My childreUi art^e T' the old king said, 

And a tear was in bis eye ; 
He laid his hand on each brightyouDg head, 

And he blessed them fervently. 
** With a joyful heart I grant your prayer, 

And 1 bid the Gordon live ; 
Oh, the happiest part of a monarches care 

la to pity and forgive^*' 

Then spalte the queen so Tair and free,— 

^* The Gordon 1 will make 
Steward of my royal house," quoth she^ 

For these dear child ren\s sake.'* 
Mxy every prince be as generous 

(Be this our prayer to Heaven^ 
And may eveiy gallant rebel thus 

Repent and be forgiven. 
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THE ROBIN'. 
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T T /"HO would fancy this December, 

* ^ Now the sun is shining bright? 
For last year I well remember 

How the snow lay cold and white ? 
All around 'twas lying coldly. 

And so silently it fell, 
That poor Robin ventured boldly 

On the sill his wants to tell. 



Look, how he is venturing nearer, 

Half afraid he starts away, 
As if to make his visits dearer. 

Like a bashful child at play : 
I am sure he still remembers 

All the crumbs we gave last year. 
And will many more Decembers 

Ask from us his Christmas cheer. 



Now I hear him in the laurels 

Chant his morning hymn so sweet. 
Whilst the holly shews its corals 

For his promised Christmas treat ; 
Again I see him slyly peeping 

With his quickly glancing eye. 
Still his cheerful carol keeping 

Christmas by its minstrelsy. 



Dear old nurse has often told me 

Each house has a robin-guest ; 
And she often used to scold me 

When I scared the poor redbreast : 
For she said that God had sent him 

To implore his winter's food. 
That each heart may know God lent him 

Good things only to do good. 
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HARE AND MANY FRIENDS. 




HARE, who in a civil way 
I Complied with every thing, like Gay, 
I Was known by all the bestial train 

Who haunt the wood, or graze the plain : 

Her care was never to offend ; 

And every creature was her friend. 

As forth she went at early dawn, 
To taste the dew-besprinkled lawn, 
Behind she hears the hunter's cries. 
And from the deep-mouth'd thunder flies ; 
She starts, she stops, she pants for breath. 
She hears the near advance of death ; 
She doubles to mislead the hound, 
And measures back her mazy round ; 
Till fainting in the public way, 
Half dead with fear, she gasping lay. 

What transport in her bosom grew. 
When first the horse appeared in view ! 
" Let me,'' said she, " your back ascend, 
And owe my safety to a friend. 
You know my feet betray my flight ; 
To friendship every burden 's light." 
The horse replied, " Poor honest puss ! 
It grieves my heart to see thee thus : 
Be comforted, relief is near ; 
For all your friends are in the rear." 
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She next the stately bull implored, 
And thus replied the mighty lord : 
" Since every beast alive can tell 
That I sincerely wish you well, 
I may, without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend. 
To leave you thus may seem unkind ; 
But see, the goat is just behind." 

The goat remarked her pulse was high. 
Her languid head, her heavy eye ; 
*• My back,** says he, " may do you harm ; 
The sheep's at hand, and wool is warm. 

The sheep was feeble, and complained 
His sides a load of wool sustain'd : 
Said he was slow, confessed his fears. 
For hounds eat sheep as well as hares. 

She now the trotting calf addressed, 
To save from death a friend distress'd. 
" Shall I," says he, " of tender age, 
In this important care engage ? 
Older and abler pass'd you by ; 
How strong are those ! how weak am I ! 
Should I presume to bear you hence. 
Those friends of mine may take offence. 
Excuse me then ; you know my heart. 
But dearest friends, alas, must part ! 
How shall we all lament ! Adieu ! 
For see, the hounds are just in view." 
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WOULDST thou the stronghold of the raven 
see? 
Goj mark she sits on her a^ncient tree ; 
There long she bath dwelt, the queen of the 

wood, 
Where the lofty oaks for ages have stood. 
There hath she sat when the summer^s bright 

beam 
To her glossy wings gave a purple gleatn ; 
And there hath she dwelt when the winter sky 
Sent the blast of the tempest howling by, 
^Tis her own beloved abiding place, 
And a tower of strength tn her infant mce ; 
And a living rampart gfrds rt around, 
For nature hath cast up the swelling mound ; 
Nor man nor beast can the barrier clear, 
And she nestles there safely from year to year. 
There she sits, and the raven^^ croak 
Is nightly heard from the lofty oak. 

'Tis the raven- tree, and its leafy screen 
Hath ever her covert aiid fortress been ; 
But the woodman comes, and the ancient oak 
Is trembling beneatli his powerful stroke : 
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She deems it the dust ol the stormy breeze, 
As it bends the boughs of the forest trees. 
Again the strong column shakes to its base, 
But the raven is still in her resting place : 
The tall tree trembles, and totters, and swings, 
And still she is seen on her outspread wings; 
Till with thundering crash to the ground it falls, 
And scatters in ruins her castle- walls : 
That thundering crash was her funeral knell. 
To earth with her nest the poor raven fell ; 
And never more was her solemn croak 
Heard from the boughs of the lofty oak. 
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THE BA TTLE OF BLENHEIM, 



I 



'T was a summer's evening, 
Old Casper's work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round. 
That he beside the rivulet 

In playing there had found : 
He came to ask what he had found, | 
That was so large, and smooth, & round. ■ 



" My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he fled. 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 



Old Casper took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh, 
" 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory. 

" I find them in the garden, for 

There's many here about; 
And often when I go to plough, 

The ploughshare turns them out ; 
For many thousand men," said he, 
" Were slain in the great victory." 

" Now tell us what 'twas all about,"— 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes, — 
** Now tell us all about the war. 
And what they kill'd each other for." 

"It was the English," Casper cried, 
" That put the French to rout ; 

But what they kill'd each other for, 
I could not well make out ; 

But every body said," quoth he, 

" That 'twas a famous victory. 



" With fire and sword the country roimd 

Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many a childing mother then 

And new-bom infant died : 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

" They say it was a shocking sight. 

After the field was won. 
For many a thousand bodies here . 

Lay rotting in the sun : 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

" Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won. 
And our good Prince Eugene." 

" Why 'twas a very wicked thing ! " 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

" Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 

"It was a famous victory ; 

" And every body praised the duke. 

Who such a fight did win." 
" But what good came of it at last T* 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
"Why that I cannot tell," said he ; 
" But 'twas a famous victory." 
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THE WOODCUTTER'S EVENING-SONG. 



WELCOME, red and roundy sun. 
Dropping lowly in the west ; 
Now my hard day's work is done, 
I*m as happy as the best. 

Though to leave your pretty song, 
Little birds, it gives me pain, 

Yet to-morrow is not long. 
Then I'm with you all again. 

If I stop, and stand about, 
Well I know how things will be, 

Judy will be looking out 
Every now and then for me. 

So fare ye well! and hold your tongues, 
Sing no more until I come ; 

They're not worthy of your songs. 
That never care to drop a crumb. 



All day long I love the oaks ; 

But at night yon little cot. 
Where I see the chimney smokes. 

Is by far the prettiest spot. 

Wife and children all are there, 
To revive with pleasant looks. 

Table ready set, and chair. 
Supper hanging on the hooks. 

Soon as ever I get in. 

When my faggot down I fling. 
Little prattlers they begin 

Teasing me to talk and sing. 

Welcome red and roundy sun. 
Dropping lowly in the west ; 

Now my hard day's work is done, 
I'm as happy as the best. 
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WINTER SONG. 



WHEN once I leave the town behind, 
What rapture animates my mind ; 
Rejoic'd I hail heaven, earth, and sea, 
So dear is this fair scene to me ! 

Around I look with gladden'd eyes, 
Like some exulting bird that flies 
Forth from its narrow prison-door. 
And mounts and sings still more and 
more. 

And all around appears so fair. 
Though drest in winter's vesture bare — 
The frozen lake, so hard and white ; 
The woods with twinkling diamonds 
bright. 



Among the branches to and fro. 
The little songsters come and go ; 
Rejoicing in the transient ray, 
That streams upon the wither'd spray. 

Here infant seeds prepare to shoot, 
Peeping beneath their snoviry suit ; 
Down to the vale the roebuck hies, 
Where soft sweet moss attracts his 
eyes. 

Whatever change thy features mould, 
Nature, to me thouVt never old ! 
Nature I so kind and true a mate. 
And yet so awful and so great! 
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THE ANEMONE. 

Thine is the gift of colour, beauteous flower ! 

A precious gift when Earth is first awaking 

From her long winter sleep — and violets dim 

Odours enough to the pure air are shaking. 

Brilliant thy crimson and soft purple hues, 

Decking like gems the ground ; 'mid cold winds springing. 

Fair flower ! may we, like thee, our sev'ral gifts, 

To cheer and bless, be ever gladly bringing. 
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|HIS little rill, that from the springs 
Of yonder grove its current brings, 
Plays on the slope awhile, and then 
Goes prattling into groves again, — 
Oft to its warbling waters drew 
My little feet when life was new. 
When woods in early green were drest. 
And from the chambers of the west 
The warmer breezes, travelling out, 
Breathed the new scent of flowers about, 
My truant steps from home would stray 
Upon its grassy side to play, 
List the brown thrasher's vernal hymn. 
And crop the violet on its brim ; 
With blooming cheek and open brow, 
As young and gay, sweet rill, as thou. 

Years change thee not. Upon yon hill 
The old tall maples, verdant still. 
Yet tell in grandeur of decay. 
How swift the years have passed away. 
Since first, a child and half afraid, 
I wandered in the forest shade. 
Thou, ever-joyous rivulet. 
Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet ; 
And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of thy silver wave, 
And dancing to thine own wild chime. 
Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 
The same sweet sounds are in my ear. 
My early childhood loved to hear ; 
As pure thy limpid waters run, 
As bright they sparkle to the sun ; 
As fresh and thick the bending ranks 
Of herbs that line the oozy banks ; 
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The violet there in soft May dew, 
ComeB up as modest and as blue ; 
As green, amid thy current's stress^ 
Floats the scarce-rooted water-cress ; 
And tlie brown ground-bird in thy glen 
Still chirps as merrily as then. 

Thou cbangest not ; but I am changed. 
Since firbt thy pleasant banks 1 ranged ; 
And the grave stranger, come to see 
The play-place of his infancy. 
Has scarce a single trace of him 
Who sported once upon thy brim. 
The visions of my youth are past^ — 
Too brightj toO beautiful to la$t 
l*ve tried the world— it wears no more 
The colouring of romance it wore. 
But well has nature kept the truth 
She promised to my earliest youth ; 
The radiant beauty shed abroad 
On all the glorious works of God, 
Shews freshly to my sobered eye 
Eaeh charm it wore in days gone by* 
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WHEN April's warmth unlocks the clod, 
SoftenM by gentle showers, 
The violet pierces through the sod. 

And blossoms first of flowers : 
So may I give my heart to God 
In childhood's early hours. 

Some plants, in gardens only found, 

Are raised with pains and care ; 
God scatters violets all around. 

They blossom everywhere : 
Thus may my love to all abound, 

And all my fragrance share. 

Some scentless flowers stand straight and high 

"With pride and haughtiness ; 
But violets perfume land and sky. 

Although they promise less. 
Let me, with all humility, 

Do more than I profess. 

Sweet flower, be thou a type to me 

Of blameless joy and mirth ; 
Of widely-scattered sympathy. 

Embracing all God's earth ; 
Of early blooming piety 

And unpretending worth. 
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THE HOLL V- TREE. 

OREADPIR, hast thou ever stood to see 
The holly-tree ? 
The eye that contemplates it well, perceives 

Its glossy leaves 
Order' d by an Intelligence so wise 
As might confomid the atheist's sophistries. 



.Below a circling fence its leaves are seen 

Wrinkl'd and keen; 
No grazing cattle through their prickly 
round 
Can reach the wound ; 
But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarm'd the pointless leaves 
appear. 

I love to view these things with curious eyes 

And moralise : 
And in this wisdom of the holly-tree 

Can emblems see 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant 

rhyme, 
One which may profit in the after-time. 

Thus tho' abroad perchance I might appear 

Harsh and austere, 
To those who on my leisure would intaide 

Reserved and rude ; 
Gentle at home amid my friends I'd be. 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, I 
know, 

Some harshness shew. 
All vain asperities I day by day 

Would wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly- tree. 

And as when all the summer trees are seen 

So bright and green. 
The holly-leaves their fadeless hues display 

Less bright than they ; 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the holly-tree ? 

So seiious should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng, 
So would I seem among the young and gay 

More grave than they. 
That in my age as cheerfibl- 1 might be 
As the green winter of the holly-tree. 
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JOIIX GILPIN. 



JOHN GILPIN was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain eke was he 
I Of famous London town. 

I John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear. 
j " Though wedded we have been 
I These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holyday have seen. 

" To-morrow is our wedding-day ; 
And we will then repair 
I Unto the Bell at Edmonton 
j All in a chaise and pair. 



" My sister and my sister's child, 
Myself and children three, 

Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 
On horseback after we." 

He soon replied, " I do admire 

Of woman kind but one ; 
And you are she, my dearest dear ; 

Therefore it shall be done. 

" I am a linen-draper bold, 
As all the world doth know ; 

And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go." 
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Quoth Mrs. Gilpin. "That's well said ; 

And for that wine is dear, 
We will be furnish'd with our own, 

Which is both bright and clear/ 

John Gilpin kiss'd his loving wife ; 
I O'erjoy'd was he to find, 
I That, though on pleasure she was 
! bent, 

I She had a frugal mind. 



The 



the chaise was 



morning came, 
brought, 
But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stay'd. 

Where they did all get in ; 
Six precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the 
wheels, 

Were never folk so glad ; 
The stones did rattle underneath. 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin at his horse's side 
Seiz'd fast the flowing mane ; 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again ; 

For saddletree scarce reach'd had he. 

His journey to begin, 
When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 



So down he came ; for loss of time, 
Although it griev'd him sore. 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew. 
Would trouble him much more. 

'Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind. 
When Betty screaming came down 
stairs, 

"The wine is left behind ! " 

" Good lack ! " quoth he — " yet bring 
it me, ' 

My leathern belt likewise. 
In which I bear my trusty sword ' 

When I do exercise.*' i 

Now mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 
Had two stone-bottles found, | 

To hold the liquor that she loved. 
And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew. 

And hung a bottle on each side. 
To make his balance true. 

Then over all, that he might be 

Equipp'd from top to toe. 
His long red cloak, well brush'd and 
neat. 

He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed, 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones 

With caution and good heed. 
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But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath h.is well-shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which gal'/d him in his seat. 

So, " Fair and softly," John he cried. 

But John he cried in vain ; 
The trot becarne a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must 

Who cannot sit upright, 
He grasp'd the mane with both his 
hands, 

And eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 

Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 



Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Away went hat and wig ; 
He little dreamt, when he set out. 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly. 
Like streamer long and gay. 

Till, loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung ; 
A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children 
scream'd, 

Up flew the windows all ; 
And ev'ry soul cried out, ** Well done ! " 

As loud as he could bawl. 
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Away went Gilpin— who but he? 

His fame soon spread around : 
" He carries weight ! he rides a 
race ! 

'Tis for a thousand pound ! " 

And still, as fast as he drew near, 

'Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the turnpike-men 

Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low, 
'J'he bottles twain behind his back 

Were shatter'd at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road. 
Most piteous to be seen, j 

Which made his horse's flanks to i 

smoke [ 

As they had basted been. i 

But still he seem'd to carry weight, 
W^ith leathern girdle braced ; 

For all might see the bottle-necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 

These gambols he did play, 
Until he came unto the Wash 

Of Edmonton so gay. 

And there he threw the wash about 

On both sides of the way. 
Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 



At Edmonton, his loving wife 

From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering 
much 

To see how he did ride. 

" Stop, stop, John Gilpin !— here's the 
j house ! " 

I They all at once did cry ; 
, " The dinner waits, and we are tired." 
Said Gilpin, " So am I I " 

But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inchned to tarry there ; 
For why ?— his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware ! 



So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 
So did he fly :— which brings me to 

The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath. 

And sore against his will ; 
Till at his friend the calender's 

His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbour in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate. 
And thus accosted him : 

'* What news ? what news ? your tidings 
tell. 

Tell me you must and shall— 
Say why bareheaded you are come. 

Or why you come at all ? " 
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Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke ; 
And thus unto the calender 

In merry guise he spoke : 

" I came because your horse would 
come ; 

And, if I well forebode, 
My hat and wig will soon be here — 

They are upon the road." 

The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 
Return'd him not a single word, 

But to the house went in ; 

Whence straight he came v/ith hat and 
wig, 

A wig that flowed behind ; 
A hat not much the worse for wear — 

Each comely in its kind. 



He held them up, and, in his turn, 
Thus shewM his ready wit : 

"My head is twice as big as yours. 
They therefore needs must fit. 

But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face ; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case." 

Said John, " It is my wedding-day ; 

And all the world would stare. 
If wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And I should dine at Ware." 

So, turning to his horse, he said, 

" I am in haste to dine ; 
'Twas for your pleasure you came 
here — 

You shall go back for mine." 
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Ah, luckless speech, and bootless And thus unto the youth she said, 



boast ! 
For which he paid full dear ; 
For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear ; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar. 
And gallop'd off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig : 

He lost them sooner than at first - 
For why ?— they were too big. 

Now mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 

Into the country far away, 
She puird out half-a-crown ; 



That drove them to the Bell, 
" This shall be yours, when you bring 
back 
My husband safe and well." 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming back again ; 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop 

By catching at his rein ; 

But not performing what he meant. 
And gladly would have done. 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went postboy at his heels. 
The postboy's horse right glad to miss 

The lumbVing of the wheels. 
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Six gentlemen upon the road 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
With postboy scampering in the rear, 

Thus raised the hue and cry : 

''Stop thief: stop thief!- a high- 
wayman I " 

Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that pass'd that way 

Did join in the pursuit. 
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And now the turnpike-gates again 

Flew open in short space ; 
The toll-men thinking, as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too. 

For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopp'd till where he had got 
up 

He did again get down. 



Now let us sing. Long live the king, 
And Gilpin, long live he ; 

And when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see ! 
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WEEDS, 

T T OW many plants, we call them 
■^ -*" weeds. 

Against our wishes grow, 
And scatter wide their various seeds 

With all the winds that blow ! 

Man grumbles when he sees them 
rise. 

To foul his husbandry ; 
Kind Providence this way supplies 

His lesser family. 

Scatter'd and small, they 'scape our 
eye. 

But are not wasted there ; 
Safe they in clefts and furrows lie, 

The little birds find where.* 



* The Chrysanthemum ieucantkemum, 
(ireat Ox-Eye Daisy, though ornamental, 
is very injurious to the farmer, and diffi- 
cult to destroy. One of the laws of Den- 
mark enforces its eradication wherever it 
appears. 
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The licroine of nature, she 

No vain ambition knew ; 
I Icr bairns and goats she nursed with glee. 

To love and labour true. 



Her hut within the valley stood, 
Where thin j^rass grew alone ; 

No shade had she from lofty woo<l. 
But much from towering stone. 

For o'er her vale a mountain's cnwn 

In loftiest horror hung ; 
A ravenous eagle halfway down 

Nursed her imj^crial young. 

Jessy herself, so was she callM, 

Possess'd an eagle's eye ; 
And her quick vision, unappall'd, 

Had mark'd the nest on high. 

But, of a fearless heart, she deem'd 

The royal bird her friend. 
Nor thought its rage, though fierce it 
scream'd, 

Would to her vale descend. 

With plunder, borne through distant air. 

She saw it stain the rock ; 
Yet trusted it would nobly spare 

Her little neighbouring flock. 

Ah, Jessy, oft the fancied friend 

Commits a cruel wrong ; 
Weak neighbours seldom should depend 

On kindness from the strong. 



No manly guard hast thou with thee, 

A savage foe to scare ; 
For thy good man, far off at sea, 

Tlie distant billows bear. 

That best of guards thou ofthast known ; 

But of his aid bereft, 
Two little boys with thee alone 

Are all thy treasures left. 

The eldest grew with manly grace, 

His years but barely seven, — 
A stripling of a sweeter face 
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Has never gazed on heaven. 

He was indeed a friend most rare 

To cheer his lonely mother, 
And aid her in her constant 
care, 

His little baby -brother. 

With these, to Jessy much endear'd. 
Whom from the world she hid, 

Three nurslings more she fondly rear'd. 
Two lambkins and a kid. 

Most tender playmates all the five. 
None stray'd the vale beyond ; 

They were the happiest imps alive, 
All of each other fond. 



And Jessy all with joy survey'd, 
With joy her heart ran o'er, 

When they their little gambols play'd, 
She spinning at her door. 
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But how mischance will intervene ! 

This spot of sweet ddight, 
One eventide, became a scene 

Of anguish and affright. 



The elder boy, gay Donald, chanced 
Far from the door to play, 

Lest, now within the vale advanced, 
His kid might roam away. 

The mother sat to watch the vale. 

Nor yet his sport forbid ; 
But starts to see the eagle sail 

Above the trembling kid. 

The kid began to quake and cry ; 

Not so the braver boy, — 
The full-wing'd savage to defy 

Was his heroic joy. 

Still nearer sail'd the imdaunted bird, 

Its destined deed undone ; 
And when its ravenous scream she 
heard. 

The mother join'd her son. 

Their shouts united, and each arm 

In bold protection spread. 
Secured the kid from real harm. 

Though now with fear half dead. 

Some furlongs from their cottage-sill 
Now pass'd this anxious scene ; 

There they had left, as safe from ill, 
The sleeping babe serene. 



The savage bird the kid renounced. 

But round the cottage oft 
Rapid he wheel'd, and there he pounced. 

And bore the babe aloft. 

Ah ! who can now that impulse pamt 
Which fires the mother's breast? 

Nor toil, nor danger, makes her faint ; 
She seeks this eagle's nest. 

But first, with courage clear, though 
As guides the martial shock [warm. 

When British tars prepare to storm 
A fortress on a rock, 

She bids to mark the eagle's flight 
Young Donald watch below, 

While she will mount the craggy 
height, 
And to his aerie go. 

With filial hope, her son, who knew 

Her courage and her skill. 
Watch' d, to parental orders true. 

Magnanimously still. 

And now, his mother out of sight. 

He fix'd his piercing eye 
On crags that blazed in solar light. 

Whence eagles used to fly. 



He saw, as far as eye may ken, 
A crag with blood defiled, 

And entering this aerial den 
The eagle and the child. 
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The boy, though trusting much in GocI, 
With generous fear was fill'd ; 

Aware that if those crags she trod, 
His mother might be kill'd. 



His youthful mind was not aware 

How nature may sustain 
Life guarded ])y maternal care 

From peril and from pain. 

And now he sees, or thinks he sees 

(His heart begins to pant), 
A woman crawling on her knees 

Close to the eagleN haunt. 

It is thy mother, gallant boy, 

Lo ! up her figure springs : 
She darts, unheard, with speechless joy 

Between the eagle s wings. 

Behold I her arms its neck enchain. 
And clasp her babe Ixjlow : 

The entangled bird attempts in vain 
Its burden to o'erthrow. 

Now heaven defend thee, mother bold, 

Thy peril is extreme : 
Thou'rt dead if thou let go thy hold. 

Scared by that savage scream ; 

And bravely if thou keep it fast, 
What yet may be thy doom! 

This very hour may be thy last. 
That aerie prove thy tomb. 
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No, no! thank Heaven ! Oh, nobly done ! 

C) marN'ellous attack ! 
I see thee riding in the sun 

Upon the eagle's back. 

In vain it buffets with its wings. 

In vain it wheels around : 
Still screaming, in its airy rings, 

It sinks towards the ground. 

Run, Donald, run ! she has not stirr'd. 

And she is deadly pale : 
Is she then dead, and with the bird 

Descending to the vale ? 

Lo ! Donald flies— she touches earth : 

O form'd on earth to shine ! 
O mother of unrivaird worth, 

And saved by aid Divine ! 

She lives unhurt — unhurt too lies 

The baby in her clasp ! 
And her aerial tyrant dies 

Just strangled in her grasp. 

What triumph swellM in Donald's breast. 
And o'er his features spread, 

W^hen he his living mother press'd, 
And held the eagle dead 



Angels, who left your realms of bliss. 
And on this parent smiled. 

Guard every mother brave as this 
In rescuing her child ! 
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THE DYING CHILD. 



'' I ^HE shade of death is o'er thee now, 

-■- My fair and cherish' d child ; 
His seal upon thy placid brow, 

"Good-night!" thy lips have smiled. 

How strangely on thy mother's ear 
Those last soft accents fell — 

The voice her bosom yearn'd to hear. 
But woke to breathe farewell ! 



Farewell to earth ! its early flowers 

With us were withering, 
And thou art gone where fadeless bowers 

Bloom in eternal spring. 

Farewell to life ! for thee its glow 
Was one bright, joyous ray ; 

But storms were coming on, and thou 
Art fled to cloudless day. 



Around thee beam'd a cherub band, 

Thy pla}'mates of the sky. 
To them thou gav'st thy willing hand. 

To us a gentle sigh. 

Not long the dewy turf must fold thee 
Far from our shaded sight ; 

With mom again we shall behold thee : 
Till then, sweet babe, good night ! 
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THE CALENDAR OF FLORA. 



FA [ R rising from her icy couch, 
Wan herald of the floral year, 
The Snowdrop marks the Spring's approach 

Ere yet the Primrose groups appear, 
Or peers the Arum from its spotted veil, 
Or odorous violets scent the cold capricious gale. 

Then thickly strewn in woodland bowers 

Anemonies their stars unfold ; 
There spring the Sorrel's veined flowers ; 

And, rich in vegetable gold. 
From calyx pale the freckled Cowslip born. 
Receives in ambL-r cups the fragrant dews of morn. 

Lo I the green thorn her silver buds 

Expands to May's enlivening beam ; 
HottoTiia blushes on the floods ; 

And where the slowly trickling stream 

Mid grass and spiry rushes stealing glides. 
Her lovely fringed flowers fair Buck-bean 
hides. 

In the lone copse or shadowy dale 
Wild cluster'd knots of Harebells 

And droops the Lily of the vale [grow. 
O'er Periwinkle leaves below ; 

The Orchis race with varied beauty charm. 

And mock the exploring bee, or fly's 
aerial form. 

Wound in the hedgerow's oaken boughs, 
The Woodbine's tassels float in air ; 
ckihj.. And blushing, the uncultured Rose, 

Hangs high her beauteous blossoms 
there ; 
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Her fillets there the purple Nightshade weaves ; 
And Briony winds her broad and scolloped leaves. 

To later Summer's fragrant breath 

Clematis' feathery garlands dance ; 
The hollow Foxglove nods beneath ; 

While the tall Mullein's yellow lance, 
Dear to the mealy moth of evening, towers. 
And the weak Bedstraw weaves its myriad fairy 
flowers. 

Sheltering the coot's or wild duck's nest, 
And where the timid halcyon hides. 

The Willow-herb, in crimson drest. 
Waves with red-feathers o'er the tides ; 

And there the Water-lily loves to lave, 

Or spread her golden orbs upon the dimpling 
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And thoiit by pain and sorrow blest, 

Kind PtJppy ! that an o|imle dew 

Couccarst beneath thy scarlet vest. 

Contrasting with the Corn-flower 

blue, 

Autumnal months behohl thy i^u^y 

leaves 
Bend in the rustling gale amid tbe 
tawny sheaves. 

From tbe first bnd, wbose yenturous 
head 
The Winter's lingering temp^t 
brakes, 
To those which mid the foliage dead 
Sink latest lo their annual graves, 
All are for food, for health, or pleasure given ; 
All speak in various ways the bounteous hand of 
Heaven. 








A fAfKV TALE 



TN Britain's isle, ami Anhur^s days, 
^ When midnight fairies daunccd tht; 

Lived Edwin of the Green ; [maze, 
Edwin^ I wis, a gentle youth, 
Endowed with courage, sense, and truth, 

Though badly shsiped he betiii. 

His mountain back mote well be said 
To mcELsure height against his head. 

And lift itself above ; 
Yet, spite of all that Nature did 
To make his uncouth form forbid, 

This creature dared to love. 



He felt the charms of Edith's eyet;, 
Ncjt wanted hope to gain the prizcr 

Could ladies look within ^ 
But one Sir Topaz dress*d with art. 
And if a nhape could win a heart, 

He had a shape to win. 

Edwiti, if right I read my gting, 
With slighted passion paced alorig. 

All in the moony light ; 
*Twas near an old enchantetl court^ 
Where sportive fairies made resort 

To revel out the night. 
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His heart was drear, his hope was crossM, 
'Twas late, 'twas far, the path was lost 

That reachM the neighbour town ; 
With weary steps he quits the shades, 
Resolv'd, the darkling dome he treads, 

And drops his limbs adown. 

Hut scant he lays him on the floor. 
When hollow winds remove the door. 

And trembling rocks the ground : 
And well I ween, to count aright, 
At once a hundred tapers light 

On all the walls around. 

Now sounding tongues assail his ear. 
Now sounding feet approachcn near. 

And now the sounds increase : 
And from the comer wliere he lay. 
He sees a train profusely gay 

Come prankling o'er the place. 

But (trust me, gentles !) never yet 
Was dight a masking half so neat. 

Or half so rich before ; 
The country lent the sweet perfumes, 
The sea the pearl, the sky the plumes, 

The town its silken store. 

Now whilst he gazed, a gallant, drest 
In flaunting robes above the rest, 

With awful accent cried, 
" What mortal of a wretched mind, 
W^hose sighs infect the balmy wind, 

Has here presumed to hide ? " 

At this the swain, whose venturous soul 
No fears of magic could control, 

Advanced in open sight ; 
" Nor have I cause of dread," he said, 
" Who view, by no presumption led. 

Your revels of the night. 



" 'Twas grief for scorn of feithful love. 
Which made my steps unweeting rove 

Amid the nightly dew." 
" Tis well," the gallant cries again, 
" We fairies never injure men 

Who dare to tell us true. 

" Exalt thy love-dejected heart ; 
Be mine the task, or ere we part. 

To make thee grief resign ; 
Now take the pleasure of thy chaunce; 
Whilst I with Mab, my partner, daunce. 

Be little Mabel thine.*' 

He spoke, and all a sudden there 
Light music floats in wanton air ; 

The monarch leads the queen : 
The rest their fairy partners found; 
And Mabel trimly tript the ground 

With Edwin of the Green. 

The dauncing past, the board was laid, 
And siker such a feast was made 

As heart and lip desire ; 
Withouten hands the dishes fly. 
The glasses with a wish come nigh, 

And with a wish retire. 

But now, to please the fairy king. 
Full every deal they laugh and sing, 

And antic feats devise ; 
Some wind and tumble like an ape. 
And other some transmute their shape 

In Edwin's wandering eyes. 

Till one at last, that Robin hight, 
Renown' d for pinching maids by night, 

Has hent him up aloof; 
And full against the beam he flung. 
Where by the back the youth he hung 

To sprawl aneath the roof. 
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Then, screaming, all at once they fly, 
And all at once the tapers die ; 

Poor Edwin falls to floor ; 
Forlorn his state, and dark the place ; 
Was never wight in such a case 

Through all the land before. 

But soon as Dan Apollo rose. 
Full jolly creature home he goes, 

He feels his back the less ; 
His honest tongue and steady mind 
Had rid him of the lump behind, 

Which made him want success. 



With lusty lively hed he talks. 
He seems a dancing as he walks ; 

His story soon took wind ; 
And beauteous Edith sees the youth 
Endow'd with courage, sense, and truth, 

Without a bunch behind. 

The story told, Sir Topaz moved, 
The youth of Edith erst approved. 

To see the revel scene : 
At close of eve he leaves his home. 
And wends to find the ruin'd dome 

All on the gloomy plain. 
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As there he bides, it so l)efel, 

The wind came rustlinj; down a dell. 

A shaking seized the wall ; 
Up spring the tai)ers as before, 
The fairies bragly foot the floor, 

And music fdls the hall. 

lUit, ccites, s )rely sunk with w(k'. 
Sir Topaz se« s the elfm show, 

His spirits in him die: 
When Oberon cries, *' A man is near. 
A mortal passion, cleped fear. 

Hangs flagging in the sky." 

With that Sir Topaz, hapless youth I 
In accents faultering, ay for ruth, 

Intreats them pity grant ; 
For als he been a mister wight, 
Betray'd by wandering in the night, 

To tread the circled haunt. 

•' A lossell vile," at once they roar ; 
" And little skillM of fairy lore. 

Thy cause to come we know : 
Now has thy kestrel courage fell ; 
And fairies, since a lie you tell, 

Are free to work thee woe." 

Then Will, who beare the wispy fire 
To trail the swains among the m're, 

The caitiff upward flung ; 
There like a tortoise in a shop. 
He dangled from the chamber top, 

Where whilome Edwin hung. 



The revel now proceeds apace, 
Deftly they frisk it o'er the place, 

They sit, they drink, and eat ; 
The time with frolic mirth beguile. 
And poor Sir Topaz hangs the while 

Till all the rout retreat 

15y i\:U the stars began to wink. 
They shriek, they fly, the tapers sink. 

And down y-drops the knight : 
For never spell by fairy laid 
With strong enchantment bound aglado 

Beyond the length of night. 

Chill, dark, alone, adreed, he lay, 
Till up the welkin ro.se the day, 

Then deem'd the dole was o'er. 
But wot ye well his harder lot ? 
His seely back the bunch had got 

Which Edwin lost afore. 

This tale a Sybil-nurse a-red ; 

She softly stroked my youngling head. 

And when the tale was done, 
" Thus some are bom, my son," she cries, 
^" With base impediments to rise, 

And some are bom with none. 

" But virtue can itself advance 

To what the favourite fools of chance, 

By fortune seem'd design'd ; 
Virtue can gain the odds of fate, 
And from itself shake off the weight 

I'pon th' unworthy mind." 
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THE UNCLE'S TREAT, 

T WONDER, boys, if ever 
^ You saw an air-balloon ? 
No, uncle !— oh, na^ never 1 

Well then, this afternoon 
111 take you where you wjU see one 

Prepared to soar on high. 
With its swelling sides all puflTed out, 
With strong corded net* work al! guarded 

about, 
And a car below k fastened on, 
Where there's room for Harry, and Godfrey 

and John, 
And their cousin I^ewis,— ay, ever>^ one ! — 

To take a journey into the sky. 

Step in, step in, there's room for all ; 
We'll trust ourselves to tiiis flying balL 
Look I how little John to the side is clinging, 
And Harry is raising his courage hy singing 
And Godfrey is stowing the basket of prog, 
And Lewis — oh, he is a comical dog I — 
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Calls out to a broom-girl, who cries, " Come buy," — 
" Give me one ; for a broom we shall want by and by, — 
A broom, just to sweep the cobwebs from the sky '" 
Away ! away ! 

We're as high as the steeple ! 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! 
Cry the wondering people. 
We're mounting, we're mounting, and looking down, 
Whilst the folk stare up from all parts of the town, 
Their eyes wide open, their heads thrown back, 
They are stretching their necks till they make them crack. 
The boy from the bakehouse has let his pie fall. 
And the carter is driving right over that stall ; 
The old woman who keeps it is staring still, 
Whilst her nuts roll about at their own free will ; 
Miss Nursechild's ladies walk two and two. 
No one ever Miss Nursechild's ladies knew 
One moment dare to look about. 
Or stop or speak when they're walking out ; 
But now the first teacher, who raised her eyes. 
As she thought of the problem about the moon 
Which the first-class girls are to work out soon, 
Starts back with surprise ; for, lo ! in the skies 
She sees us, and cries, " A balloon ! a balloon !" 



WeVe higher ! we're higher ! and Harry looks down, 
Declaring he scarcely can see the town ; 
Whilst Godfrey's spy-glass but serves to shew 
The people like emmets — oh, look at them now ! 
Like little black dots, they run here and there, 
And now we can see them no more, I declare. 

Ay, shiver and shake ! 'tis a wonderful tale ; 

The clouds wrap round us a misty veil ; 

John's nose is blue, Harry's fingers are freezing ; 

Whilst Lewis and Godfrey are coughing and sneezing : 
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We're a fine set of heroes — undoubtedly bold — 
But 'tis natural to shiver and shake with the cold. 
Who talks of the cold, boys ? Why, look at the sun, 

So brightly shining on high ! 
And now is not this most capital fun ? 
The clouds are below us, as sure as a gun ; 
They are rumbling and tumbling, all fleecy while, 
Wilh a rainbow-pattern all painted by light, — 

A drawing-room carpet spread in the sky. 

Come, choose your wind ! Which will you like best, 
A wind from the north, or the east, or the west. 
Or the south ? We'll journey wherever you please, 
Just choose your wind, and it's done with ease ! 

A wind from the west 

Will suit us the best. 
From the west, with two or three points to the north, 

'Twill carry us over 

The straits of Dover. 
A north-west wind, blowing merrily, 
Will carry us safely over the sea ; 
And, listen ! already 'tis blustering forth ! 

Puff ! puff ! puff ! how it blows away ! 

We're over the land of France so gay ; 

Just open the valve to lower our flight. 

And the gardens of Paris will gladden our sight. 

With the beaux and belles sauntering beneath the trees, 

And the king just entering the Tuileries, 

And the people all hurrying— there's something to see 

Which charms them, though I cannot guess what 'twill be ; 

'Tis perhaps a new play, or an execution, 

Or a solemn mass, or a revolution. 

Now mount again ! this wind suits still ; 
Twill take us o'er many a vine-clad hill. 
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Mount higher ! mount higher ! or else we shall stop, 
! With a terrible thump 'gainst Mount Jura's top. 

" Ho ! ho ! " cries Harry, ** we're going to pass 
O'er a lake like a mirror, as bright as a glass." 
Well, suppose it a glass of good grog, my dear ; 
It is true Geneva, all sparkling clear ; 
The best Geneva is that you see here, — 
So wholesome, if tippled the whole day long, 
Not Father Mathew would say it was wrong ! 



Come, Lewis, a song ! come, clear your throat ! 

You surely will pitch us a very high note ; 

We're over the land of freedom now — 

The Switzer hills, all cover'd with snow — 

The scene of the story you love so well — 

Th' heroic deeds of the noble Tell. 

Come, clear your throat ! we shall hear with joy, 

'Mid the Alps, the sweet lay of the " Merry Swiss boy." 



Blow gently, wind, blow gently now ; 

We have pass'd the Alps, with their peaks of snow ; 

We only ask for a favouring gale 

To waft us to Arno's flowery vale. 

O'er I sola Bella our eyes stray long. 

And glance at far Venice, renown'd in song ; 

O'er Florence, gay Plorence, we fain would linger. 

Or rest o'er Valambrosa's shade ; 
But Godfrey points with impatient finger 

To Rome, imperial Rome, display'd 
On its seven hills — There's ancient Rome ! — 
That must be -that must be St. Peter's dome I 
Oh ! stretch your neck, and strain your eye. 
Each spot of deathless fame to spy, — 
Each scene renown'd in ancient story 
Of heathen and of Christian glory. 
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Oh ! mark them well ; for it may not be 

That Ave linger o'er classic Italy. 

A change in the wind comes as we lay 

Floating o*er Naple's lovely bay I 

Watching the smoke in dark clouds wreathing ! 

tfrom yon dread mountain's topmast peak, 
Which heaves as calm as infant breathing, ' 

With nought its terrors to bespeak. 
The wind comes on, that dark smoke curling ; \ 

Whilst in the bay, on each tall mast. 
The pennant, once again unfurling. 

Floats proudly as the breeze sweeps past. j 

The wind is changed ; and again we soar 

Eastward, above the bright blue waters. | 

Come, boys, display your Attic lore ; 

This is the land of Memory's daughters ; i 

Yes, this is Greece ! each hill and vale 

Haunted by shade of ancient learning. 
To view each site of poet's tale 

Sets even my old heart a-yearning — ' 

A-yeaming after bygone years, 
My boyhood's hopes, my boyhood's fears ; 
Again I dream youth's blissful dream, j 

And fawn and dryad flit before me, | 

Till thought of Plato's nobler theme 

Back to philosophy restore me : 
Swiftly, too swiftly, we hurry on, 

The wind brooks no delay ; 
One glimpse at the ruin'd Parthenon, 

Then away ! away ! away ! 

Once more we fly with the freshening blast, 
O'er the smooth waves careering fast ; 
Below us an hundred isles are spread, 
Like gems uprising from ocean's bed ; 
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Enriching with beauty the tranquil seas, 
Glow the lovely isles of the Cyclades. 

Once more we soar, once more we change 

Our course, and off to the southward range ; 

And now, with feelings deeper still, 

We view each spreading vale and hill. 

Greece, Italy, had each a spell 

To raise the past ; but who may tell 

How deeply, devoutly, our thoughts should flow, 

As we view the scenes beneath us now, — 

The hallow'd scenes which once were trod 

By prophets, patriarchs of old, — 
Hallow'd by presence of our God ? 

Oh ! who may speak in accents bold 
Of scenes like these ? We will pass them by. 
Bending in reverence silently. 

Away, away, from the Holy Land ! 
Skirt we Arabia's desert sand ; 
And o'er the Persian gardens hie, 
Whence the fragrant roses perfume the sky. 
Still eastward flies our buoyant ball, 

Eastward and southward still : 
Shall we make Uncle Malcolm a flying call 

On yon Himalayan bill, 
Where he seeks for health 'mid the breezes cool, 
And rests from the horror of sad Cabool ? 
Oh, think how delighted he surely would be, 
Such a party of English nephews to see ! 

But the wind is rising — we may not stay 
With our Indian friends ; so again we soar ; 

Skim o'er Calcutta's buildings gay. 
And quickly lose the Hooghly's shore ; 
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And the Burman Empire, far behind, 
We leave, impell'd by th' impatient wind, 
Which blusters, and blows, and veers about, 
As if it were trying to pitch us out. 

So, boys, sit fast, or you'll chance to fall, 
Before you have cross 'd the famed Chinese wall. 
It is blowing us south, it is blowing us north. 
It is blowing us farther away from the earth ; 
Pray open the valve now, and let us descend 

Till we see the green fields again. 
But our wonderful tour is not at an end, 

We are far from home, that is plain, 
Since Lewis would make us believe that he sees 
A view which, he says, must be truly Chinese, — 

A bridge in the sky, 

And a lady as high 
As the porcelain tower which is by her ; 

A fan in her hand, 

Whilst behind her there stand 
Two birds than that tower far higher. 

Farewell, farewell, to the eastern clime ! 
Time swiftly flies, and we fly with Time ! 
O'er the broad Pacific we're borne along. 
Trackless the way, but the wind is strong ; 
The ocean below us, the bright sky o'er head. 
And the clouds around us are darkly spread ; 
We see the fearful lightnings play. 
Far, far beneath us — away, away ! 
Across the new world we quickly go ; 
We are looking down upon Mexico ; 
We are skimming the prairie's waving grass ; 
O'er the rushing Mississippi we pass ; 
O'er America's southern states we fly — 
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We cannot linger there, 
, For a cry of prolonged slavery 

I Comes faintly on the air ; 

It haunts us, though stripes and stars we sec 
Float round — the banner of the free. 
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Then " vcx'd Bermoothes' " stormy shore 

Circles the flowery isles ; 
Within that tempest-circlets roar 

We mark luxuriant nature's smiles. 
Still away ! away ! those smiles are vain — 
Our hopes are all beyond the main ! 
With hurrying speed we onward sweep 
Across th' Atlantic's dreaded deep. 
There's land at last ! Now, who can say 

What land beneath us lies ? 
Pray, Master John, ask that eagle grey. 

Which round and round us flies, 
With its great hook'd nose, and its comical look ; 
It says 'tis the eagle of Daniel O'Rouke, 
Whose wonderful storj- you doubtless have heard, 
How he rode on the back of this very same bird. 
Such bird, or such rider, would never be found 
Above any land but Ould Ireland's own ground ; 
And I'm sure quite distinctly that eagle I saw, 
Most gracefully waving " good luck ! " with its claw. 
Good luck we have now, boys ; the channel is pass'd ; 
And I've landed you safely in England at last. 
Now, out of the car must come Harry, and John, 
And Godfrey, and Lewis, — run every one — 
Get your hats — we have finish'd our fanciful flight, 
And I'm happy to hear all your lessons are right ; 
For though our long journey has been but a joke. 
It shall not be said that my promise I broke; 
So make haste and get ready ; for this afternoon 
111 take you to see a real air-balloon ! 
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T/f£: J^ ACE HORSE. 

SEE the course thronged with gaz«rs, the sports 
are begun — 
The confusion but hear :— ** I bet you, sir"— ** Done [ '* 
Ten thousand strange murmurs resound far and near ; 
Lords, hawkery and jockeys, ^ssslA the tired ear ; 
While — with netk like a rainbow, erecting his crest^ 
Pamper'd, prancing, and pleased, his head touching hii* breast, 
Scarce snuffing the air, he's so proud and elate^ 
The high-mettled racer first starts for the plate. 

Now ReynaM^s tiirn*d out, and o'er hedge and ditch rush 
Do(?S| horses, and huntsmen, all hard at his brush ; 
Through marsh, fen, and brier, led by their sly prey. 
They by scent, and by view, cheat a long tedious way^ 
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While — alike born for sports of the field and the course, 
Always sure to come thorough, a stanch and fleet horse. 
And when, fairly run down, the fox yields up his breath, 
The high-mettled racer is in at the death. 

Grown aged, used up, and tum*d out of the stud — 

Lame, spavin'd, and wind-gallM, but yet with some blood — 

While knowing postilions his pedigree trace. 

Tell his dam won this sweepstakes, his sire gainM that race, 

And what matches he won to the ostlers coimt o^er, 

As they loiter their time at some hedge ale-house door — 

While the harness sore galls, and the spurs his sides goad, — 

The high-mettled racer's a hack on the road. 

Till at last, having labour*d, drudg'd early and late, 
Bow'd down by degrees, he bends on to his fate ; 
Blind, old, and feeble, he tugs round a mill, 
Or draws sand, till the sand of his hour-glass stands still ; 
And now, cold and lifeless, exposed to the view 
In the very same cart which he yesterday drew, 
While a pitying crowd his sad relics surrounds — 
The high-mettled racer is sold for the hounds. 
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OLD MAN IN THE WOOD, 



'' I ^HERE was an old man who liv'd in a wood, 
-*• As you shall plainly see, 
He thought he could do more work in one day 
Than his wife could do in three. 



" With all my heart," the old woman said, 

" If you will allow, 
You shall stay at home to-day. 

And ril go follow the plough. 

And you must milk the tiny cow. 

Lest she should go dry ; 
And you must feed the little pigs 

That are within the sty ; 
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And you must watch the speckled 
hen, 

Lest she should go astray ; 
Not forgetting the spool of yam 

That I spin every day." 

The old woman took her stick in her 
hand, 

And went to follow the plough ; 
The old man put the pail on his head. 

And went to milk the cow. 

But Tiny she winch'd, and Tiny she 
flinch'd, 
And Tiny she toss'd her nose ; 
And Tiny gave him a kick on the 
shin. 
Till the blood ran down to his toes. 

And a "Ho, Tiny!" and a "Lo, 
Tiny ! " 
And a "Pretty little cow, stand 
still;" 
And "If ever I milk you again," he 
said, 
"It shall be against my will.** 

And then he went to feed the pigs 

That were within the sty. 
He knocked his nose against the 

shed, 
And made the blood to fly. 

And then he watched the speckled 
hen. 

Lest she should go astray ; 
But he quite forgot the spool of yarn 

That his wife spun every day. 
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And when the old woman came home at 
night, 
He said he could plainly see 
That his wife could do more work in a* 
day 
Than he could do in three ! 

And when he saw how well she 
ploughed, 
And made the furrows even, 
Said his wife could do more work in a 

day 
Than he could do in seven ! 
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" WHAT DO T/IM BIRDS SAYf* 

Do yoa aek what the hirds s*y ? The sparrow, the duvt% 
The Jinnet and thriiah say. " I lore and I love ! "' 
In the winter they* re silent— the wind is so Strang ■ 
What it says I don't know^ but H sings a lotid song, 
Bui green leaves nnd blossoms and sunny warm weather, 
And sin^ngand loving, all come bfttk toother. 
But the lark is so bnmful of glmlneia waA love, 
The green fields belovv him, the blue sky above, 
That he sings, and he sings, and forever smgs he, 
" I love my love^ and my love loves me! '' 
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THE STORMY PETREL. 

A THOUSAND miles from land are we, 
^^^ Tossing about on the roaring sea; 
From billow to bounding billow cast, 
Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast : 
The sails are scattered abroad like weeds, 
The strong masts shake like quivering reeds, 
The mighty cables and iron chains^ 
The hull, which all earthly strength disdains. 
They strain and they crack ; and hearts like stone 
Their natural hard proud strength disown. 

Up and down I up and down ! 

From the base of the wave to the billow's crown, 

And amidst the flashing and feathery foam, 

The stormy petrel finds a home ; 

A home — if such a place may be 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea — 
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On the craggy ice, in the frozen air ; 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 

To warn her young, and to teach them spring 

At once o'er the waves on their stormy wing ! 

O'er the deep ! o'er the deep ! 

Where the whale and the shark and the sword-fish sleep, 

Outflying the blast and the driving rain, 

The petrel telleth her tale— in vain ; 

Far the mariner curseth the warning bird 

Who bringeth him news of the storm unheard. 

Ah, thus does the prophet of good or ill 

Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still ; 

Yet he ne'er falters : — so, petrel, spring 

Once more o'er the waves on thy stormy wing! 







The stormy petrel, or Mother Carey's chicken, is to be seen in every part of the ocean, 
skimming over the surface of a heavy rolling sea. Before a storm these birds flock under 
the wake of a ship, and are looked upon by the sailors as foreboding evil. But as well might 
they curse the midnight lighthouse, that star-like guides them on their watery way, or the 
buoy, that warns them of the sunken rocks below, as this harmless wanderer, whose manner 
informs them of the approach of the storm, and thereby enables them to prepare for it 
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And there came the beetle, so blind and bo black, 
Who carried the emmet, his friend, on his back ; 
And there was the gnat, and the dragonfly too, 
With all their relatioi^ green, orange, and blue. 

And there came the moth with his plumage of dovm, 
And ihe hornet with jacket of yellow and brown, 
Who with him the wasp, his companion did bring. 
But they promised that evening to lay by their sting. 

And the sly little dormouse crept out of his bole 
And led to the feast his blind brother* the mole ; 
And the snail, with his bom peeping out of his &bell, 
Came from a great distance^ — the length of an elL 

A mushroom their table, and on it was laid 
A water-dock leai; which a table-cloth made j 
The viands were various, to each of tlieir taste. 
And the bee brought her honey to crown the repast 

Then close in his haunches, so solemn and wise. 
The frog Irom a comer look'd up at the skies ; 
And sEiuirrel, well pleased such diversion to see. 
Mounted high overhead, and look 'd down from a tree. 
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Then out came the spider, witli finger so fine, 
To shew his dexterity on the tight line ; 
From one branch to another his cobwebs he slung, 
Then qnick as an arraw he darted along. 

Btu just in the intddJe — ohj shocking to teU — 
From hifi rope in an instant poor harlequin fell ; 
\"et he touch' d not Ihe ground, but with talona 

outspread. 
Hung suspended in air at the end of a thread. 

! ^.^ Then the grasshopper came, with a jump & a spring, 

< ■ ^'^^ long was h Ls leg, thci ugh bu t sho rt w as his wi ng ; 

He took but three leap% and wju soon out of ^ighu 

Then chirp'd hb own pmiscs the rcit of the night 



With steps so majestic the snail did advance, 
And promised the gamers a mtnuet to dance ; 
Butthey all laugh 'd so loud that he pull d in his htmd, 
And went in hts own little chamber to bed. 

Then as evening gave way to the shadows of night. 
Their watchman, the glow-worm, came out with 
his light ] 
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Lundnn.—H, VUiy, Son, nud Taijtnr, l',tittci» 
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